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PARIS FASHIONS. 

[From Our Own Corresponvenr. ] 
We will say a few words to-day about chil- 

dren’s clothing, since the sphere of these 
little people in society is every day enlarging, 
and their garments becoming more and more 
luxurious, 
succeed in devising costumes which are stamped 
at once with elegance and simplicity. We will de- 
scribe a novelty of this kind for a little boy from 
four to six years old. This is a dress something 
in the sailor style, of fine écru cashmere. The 
little skirt, some sixteen inches long, comes just 
below the knee, and is laid in close kilt pleats 
two fingers wide. This is sewed to a belt, to 
which is attached a 
sort of shirt waist, 
entirely plain, with- 
out a single pleat or 
gather, which falls 
over a Russia leather 
belt loosely enough 
to cover it. A large 
sailor collar closes 
diagonally, under 
which is seen a plain 
waistcoat, fastened 
with mother-of-pearl 
buttons, and finished 
with a high standing 
collar, covered with 
guipure set on plain. 
The sleeves are ad- 
justed at the bottom 
by flat pleats, form- 
ing a cuff about four 
inches wide, each 
pleat being held in 
place its whole length HIS is D4 | 
by embroidered dots F ; . 
of red silk; the same ny 
embroidery edges the Hi 1 
sailor collar, in the j i 
corners of which two 
little interlaced an- 
chors are embroider- 
ed in red silk. On 
the top of the left 
sleeve, about half way 
up, is sewed a piece 
of stuff about two 
and a half inches 
square, embroidered 
with interlaced an- 
chors, surmounted by 
a closed crown. At 
the bottom of the 
opening in front is 
a Louis XIIL. bow of 
nine of inch- 
wide ribbon, forming 
a fan about six inch- 
es long. This cos- 
tume can be made 
of Japanese silk, or 
simply of Tussore, if 
greater elegance is 
desired. -Red stock- 
ings and patent-lea- 
ther shoes are worn 
with it. 

For lads from eight 
to ten years old the 
short blouse of navy 
blue wool, confined by 
a yellow leather belt, 
short breeches, red 
or light blue stock- 
ings, and  starehed 
linen collar of me- 
dium size, is the dress 
most in vogue. For 
evening there are 
still the short breech- 
es or knickerbockers, 
little jacket, soft silk 
cravat with long ends 
to match the stock- 
ings, and high-heeled 
patent-leather pumps, 

As to men, the or- 
dinary suit for trav- 
elling, business, and 
négligé wear consists 
of a cut-away coat, 
waistcoat, and trou- 
Bers made all of the 


loops 





Nevertheless, our very best houses | 


i 


Fig. 1.—Woo. Satreen 
Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


same stuff, the English fancy cloths and navy blue 
woollens being most used for this purpose. With 
this is worn a melon hat with narrow brim, of a 
color to match the suit. The simplest coat is 
cut straight, and closed by a single button ; it is 
rendered more elegant by fitting it slightly, and 
buttoning it all the way. up. For demi-toilette 
or calls on intimate friends this is replaced 
by a coat of fancy cloth, dark green, chestnut 
brown, figured black, ete. For morning wear in 
the country, walking in the forest, etc., the favor- | 
ite garment is the short blouse with large pleats, 
confined at the waist by a leather belt, knicker- 
bockers, and coarse wool stockings of the color 
of the suit, which is usually gray or cuir. 

After occupying ourselves so much with gen- | 





Fig. 2.—Surr ror Boy rrom 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 








tlemen, it is time to give a little attention to the 
details of the feminine toilette, especially as our 
last letter was wholly devoted to wrappings and 
dresses. We will say, therefore, that laces and 
guipures of all kinds—Irish, English, Venetian, 
Alencon, Mechlin, ete.—will be in the greatest 
favor during the coming winter. The imitation 
laces have attained such a degree of perfection 
that they are fully accepted by the richest and 
most elegant, so that ladies of modest fortune 
can trim their dresses therewith without being 
guilty of the least offense against style. Lace 
flounces and scarfs are used on ball dresses in 
still greater profusion even than last winter, and 
dinner, reception, and evening toilettes are sim- 
ilarly adorned. Very large collars will continue 





Figs. 3 and 4.—Satin Suran anp Vetvet Dress.-—Froxt anp Back. 
Cur Pattern, 3150: Potonaise anp Trimmep Skirt, 25 Cents EACH. 


For description see Supplement. 








to be worn, both square and pointed. All styles 
will be in fashion—English with pleated jabots, 
Girondists, Louis XIII., Louis XV., ete.—to ac- 
cord as far as possible with the character of the 
dress, when this is of a marked style. Large 
collars are generally becoming; they terminate 
often in a cravat bow or jabot. 

Bonnets will likewise be of an infinite variety of 
shapes, with a corresponding multitude of names, 
indicating the epoch or country from which they 
are borrowed, such as the Directoire, Robespierre, 
Toreador, Shepherdess, etc., and will be even more 
accentuated in character than last season. Gen- 
erally the shape, or foundation, is of felt, but of 
this nothing is visible, it being the province of 
the milliner to stamp it with individuality by cover 


ing it with ribbons, 
feathers, ete., after 
~ Cinmeel her own taste. Ae 


cording to the style, 
this shape is also of 
plush—plain, striped, 
ombré or glacé 
ver, fur beaver, etc. 
With all these, the 
capote still retains 
its favor with ladies 
who are afraid of ec- 
centricity, or are no 
longer young. A few 
are trimmed with or- 
naments embroider- 
ed with different-col- 
ored 


bea- 





beads, repre 

R senting a dower or 
A bird; others with 
\ Nis large multicolored 
\ NAS beads, forming a dia 
\ LANES dem or encircling the 

\ crown; and others 
with moiré plush, 


with strings to match. 
Spanish lace in all 
will be much 
used to complete the 
trimmings. 

To the elegant fab- 
rics formerly men- 
tioned should be add- 
ed wool limousines, 
striped, bayadere, 
ombré, and in small 
checks, and coarse- 
looking striped Che- 
viots. There is al- 
most always a mix- 
ture of three or four 
colors, in which one 
predominates — suffi- 
ciently to serve as a 
guide in matching 
the trimmings of vel- 
vet, plush, ete. This 
still re- 
mains the rule of a 


colors 


matching 


stylish toilette; for 
instance, skirts of 
pékin fabrics are 


trimmed with pleat- 
ings combining the 
colors of the stripes. 

Fancy jewelry is 
more and more in 
vogue, Ladies have 
brought back from 
each watering - place 
its local jewel; curi- 
ous pebbles, old pro- 
vincial ornaments, 





etc., which will be 
made up into the 
necklaces that are 


worn now even with 
street dresses. Some 
are made of strange 
foreign coin, others of 
curiously cut pieces 
of metal; very pret- 
ty ones are composed 
of watch springs of 
an artistic epoch, 
like the Renaissance, 
and which are often 
of considerable value. 
All sorts of coins are 
strung together for 
this purpose. 
Emme.ine RaymMonp, , 
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TO A DISH. 

AN ASTHETE’S RHAPSODY. 
Consummate Dish! Full many an ancient crack 
Is seamed across thy venerable back ; 

And even through to thine esthetic face 

Cracks run, to lend a more enchanting grace! 

What matter though the epicure now loses 

The juice which through thy gaping fissures 
oozes ? 

Thrice happy Table-cloth! thou knowest not 

The too too beauty of yon greasy spot. 

To think that, with a little vulgar butter, 

This High Art Dish can make thee look so utter ! 


Alas! I rave. Thou art but silent clay, 
And canst not speak, nor e’en hear what I say. 
Yet, oh, I love thee, Tooest of all Toos! 
i would not have thee whole, e’en could I choose ; 
And were it possible thy cracks to cure, 
My brain must burst—no more could I endure. 
My brain, say 1? Fool! Biinded by my passion, 
I quite forgot that brains are out of fashion. 
What brains can we intense ones need or wish? 
We live for soul, a feather, and a Dish! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
Satrurpay, NOVEMBER 12, 1881. 

WITH A PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 
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With No. 104, tssued October 25, the Second 
Volume of WaRrEK’s YOUNG PKOPLE comes to 
anend, The serial story“ Tim and Tip” is con- 
cluded in this number ; but “ Talking Leaves” is 
conlinued, and grows in interest as it advances. 
An article by Mrs. Sovute B. Herrick, with 
the paradoxical title‘ A Flowerless Flour Gar- 
den,” will excite curiosity, and will be read with 
absorbing interest. A descriptive account of the 
Game of Cricket, a capital short story, entitled 
“Vic Whitney's Revenge,” with an illustration, 
and one of Fimmy Brown's inimitable funny 
sketches, are among the other attractive features of 
the current number. 





% OBUS’S blindness is singular,” writes 

SyDNEY SMITH to his daughter. “ He 
can see a mote, but not a beam; the small- 
er anything is, the better he sees it. He 
could see Davin, but would run against 
GouaTH.” The Bobuses of society are le- 
gion. It is their habit and infirmity to see 
winutest mole-hills of dissatisfaction, while 
the heights of joy often remain invisible. 
People who make existence a bore and a 
burden sit opposite us at table, jostle us on 
the sidewalk, and sometimes, alas! carry our 
lateh-key. 

Not that this defect is always obvious to 
spectators. A woman may be so sweet and 
zracious, so sensitive to heroism, so large- 
minded and warm-hearted, that she seems 
to deserve that exquisite praise won by 
Lady ELizaBeTH Hastines. But the inti- 
mate who spends a week in her house knows 
that the petty annoyances of life dispel this 
golden calm. She could mould the policy 
of a state, perhaps, bare her brow serene to 
the great storms of fate, or stand smiling at 
the stake for the faith that isin her. But 
she can not endure with patience the misfit 
of a gown, the witty gibe of an acquaint- 
ance, the misrepresentation which all peo- 
ple of character must expect, the upsetting 
of her plans of usefulness or pleasure, the 
stupidity of servants, or the omission of her 
name from Mrs. Gatherum’s list of invita- 
tions. She may not lose her temper, but 
she makes these mole-hills so mountainous 
that they shut out the light of day from her 
household. 

A man whose whole life has been passed 
in the service of a cause, who has really 
made the burden of the oppressed lighter 
and the sighing of the prisoner to cease, is 
at home so exasperated by the short-com- 
ings of a workman, the racketing of the 
children, the mislaying of his gloves, the 
fuilure of a letter, or the non-election of his 
candidate, that his poor wife might well be 
tempted to the commission of crime as the 
only means of interesting him in the amel- 
ioration of her condition. 

We all know the people who speak of a 
rainy day which interferes with their plans, 
or of exhausting heat, or bitter cold, or un- 
expected frost, as if it were a deliberate 
affront to them on the part of low- bred 
Nature. Not that they mean to be so un- 
derstood. But the habit of exaggerating 
trifling troubles, of measuring every circum- 
stance, event, or action of life as it affects 
their personal comfort, breeds this spirit of 
guerulousness and criticism. 

There are, indeed, many lovable people 
who make mountains out of mole-hills, And 
these do not so much arraign their tribula- 
tions, or groan Weneath them, as look upon 
them with mild-eyed wonder, and oppose 
to them a sweet incompetence, All their 
friends come to the rescue of these grown- 
up children, who are incessantly stumbling 
over mole-hills, aud mutely asking to be set 


again on their feet. They smile the sweet- 
est thanks, they never lose their temper, 
but not the less do they waste better lives 
than their own, and tyrannize with dense 
unconsciousness. 

Young married people are apt to find their 
flowery pathway leading through a perfect 
savanna of mole-hills. They have learned 
from the poets and the traditions of time 
that love is enough. ‘To them it seems the 
supreme virtue, comprehending all others, 
the moral solvent in which all discrepancies 
of character, all mistakes of judgment, all 
vices of nature, are to be lost and blended 
into perfection. But in most cases love 
the passion, love the dream, love the in- 
dulgence, does not transform the lover. It 
“can not so inoculate our old stock but 
we shall relish of’t.” And two persons, not 
long ago unacquainted, and perhaps even 
now in reality strangers, setting themselves 
to the task of living together in the closest 
intimacy, and bound to maintain that un- 
tried partnership for life, have need to re- 
solve that they will not see the mole-hills 
which otherwise would swell into mount- 
ains in a night. Probably more than half 
the unhappiness of marriage grows out of 
this habit of exaggerating trifles which a 
healthy vision would refuse to see, or a 
healthy nature to brood over. No love can 
stand the perpetual magnifying of offenses, 
the perpetual aspersion of motives, the per- 
petual accusation of fate, which thoughtless 
married people, not base, and really affec- 
tionate and loyal, permit themselves to- 
ward each other. And if love flee from the 
hearth-stone, what is left ? 

Perhaps the great man is he who is least 
disturbed by mole-hills. It is told of JEAN 
PAUL RICHTER that he was subject to tor- 
turing headaches, and that his companions 
recognized these attacks when they saw 
him bear himself with unusual erectness 
and hilarity. His joyousness was an at- 
mosphere, even when his only study was his 
mother’s noisy kitchen, and his only fare 
bread and water, with an occasional hiatus 
of bread. No one can read the delightful 
memoir of SYDNEY SMITH, with his letters 
(lately republished in the “ Franklin Square 
Library”), without feeling himself uplifted 
by intimacy with a hero. Yet no life could 
have flowed en between narrower banks. 
Few experiences are more leaden than that 
of a poor country parson among Beotian 
parishioners ; but SYDNEY SMITH would not 
see the mole-hills. “It is common-sense,” 
he wrote to a friend, “to do the best you 
can where you happen to be placed. I am 
not leading precisely the life Ishould choose, 
Seosen but I am resolved to like it, and to re- 
concile myself to it; which is more manly 
than to feign myself above it, and to send 
up complaints of being thrown away, and 
being desolate, and such like trash. In 
short, if it be my lot to crawl, I will crawl 
contentedly ; if to fly, I will fly with alacri- 
ty; but as long as I can possibly avoid it, I 
will never be unhappy.” 








MATINEES AND SOIREES. 


FPXHE word matinée has come to mean with us 

a day performance at the theatre or opera, 
It has, however, in Europe, and should have here, 
a significance also social. Any party given be- 
fore dinner is a matinée in France, as any party 
after dinner is a soirée. 

The improper application of a foreign word 
was never more strikingly manifested than in 
the old fashion of calling the Presidents’ recep- 
tions, when held in the evening, levees, A “lever” 
was a king’s getting up. As he rose, and while 
dressing, the courtiers were in the habit of gath- 
ering in an outer room to assist at his morning 
toilette, to wish him good-morning, and perhaps 
prefer a request. This grew until it became a 
very important court ceremonial. 

Some one, ignorant of the French language, 
named President Jackson’s evening receptions 
“the President’s levee,” and so it stood until 
lately, when they may have unconsciously changed 
the name to “the President’s reception.” 

So with the matinée. First introduced as a 
day reception at court, it has now grown to mean 
a day performance at the theatre. Sometimes a 
lady, bolder than her neighbors, issues an invita- 
tion for a “matinée dansante,” or a “ matinée 
musicale,” but it is not common. 

There are many reasons for these parties. They 
afford an opportunity for quiet and informal gath- 
erings, for a reading or a little music, and they 
are very much prized by ladies who can not go 
out evenings. Nothing is so conveniently timed 
for a busy woman of fashion, either, as a mati- 
née, which begins at two, and is over at four or 
half past, as it does not interfere with either 
five-o’clock teas, or dinners, or evening entertain- 
ments, or a drive in the Park. It is therefore an 
admirable invention, if a lady wishes to give a 
new pianist an introduction, or a singer is to be 
heard, or a fashionable reader introduced. It is 
also a very good hour for a large and informal 
general lunch, if a lady does not wish the ex- 
pense, formality, and trouble of a sit-down lunch. 

While the busiest ladies can go to a matinée, 
the busy gentlemen can not; therefore, counting 
out the men of leisure, who are few in America, 
the matinée has become almost purely feminine 
both at the theatre and in society. Some ladies 








prefer to give their matinées on great public hol- 








idays, like Washington’s Birthday, or Thanksgiv- 
ing, or Christmas, or Decoration-day, Our nation- 
al holidays are few. On these rare occasions a 
matinée can be in New York—even busy New 
York—well attended by gentlemen. 

It is a favorite way of welcoming a foreigner 
of distinction. We sometimes have a prince, a 
duke, an archbishop, an author of celebrity, a 
Tom Hughes, or a Lord Houghton, or a Dean 
Stanley, or the French descendants of our great 
allies at Yorktown, and to them we desire to of- 
fer a greeting of some kind, It is a pleasant and 
informal way of bringing our distinguished friends 
together to invite them to a matinée to meet 
such authors, artists, clergymen, lawyers, editors, 
statesmen, rich and public-spirited citizens, beau- 
tiful and cultivated women, queens of society, as 
we may happen to be so fortunate as to know. 

The primary business of good society is to 
bring together the various component elements 
of which it is made up, so that a// shall find re- 
laxation and diversion—the desire to light up the 
momentous business of life by gleams of a bright- 
er and a more easy and enjoyable intercourse 
than that obtained at a ball or a formal dinner, 
and for and by some avowed purpose; we may 
perhaps persuade those elderly busy men who 
really are maintaining the great American name 
at its present high place in the Pantheon of -na- 
tions to stop and amuse themselves, and also to 
amuse us, by a couple of hours’ pleasure occa- 
sionally at a matinée. To do this, to succeed in 
drawing them out, we must offer some such tempt- 
ing bait as that spoken of above, and a lady 
who entertained Dean Stanley said ‘that she par- 
ticularly enjoyed her own matinée for him, be- 
cause, through his name, she for the first time 
got the eloquent clergy of New York to her house. 

Such men are not tempted by the Champagne, 
the dancing, and the frivolity of the fashionable 
ball, the society, made up of boys and girls, which 
lives upon vanity, nervous excitement, rivalry, 
and flirtation. Not that al/ fashionable society is 
thus to be classified, but its tendency is that way ; 
at least we rarely find elderly and distinguished 
and valuable men who like it. Therefore a 1:ady 
who would make her house attractive to the best 
society must offer something higher than all that 
which we may call, in a generic way, fashion. 
Dress, music, dancing, supper, are delightful ac- 
cessories—they are ornaments and stimulants, not 
requisites. For a good society we need men and 
women who are “ good company,” as they say in 
England—men and women who can talk. Nor is 
the advantage all on one side. The free play of 
brain, taste, and feeling is a most important re- 
freshment to a man who works hard in any way, 
whether in the pulpit or in Wall Street, whether 
in the editorial chair or in the hard grind of au- 
thorship. The painter should wash his brushes 
and strive for some intercourse of abiding value 
with those who lead a different life from his own. 
The woman who works hard should also look 
upon society as a needful pastime, fruitful it may 
be of the best culture, 

On the other hand, no society is perfect with- 
out the elements of beauty, grace, taste, refine- 
ment, and luxury. We must bring all these va- 
ried elements together if we would have society, 
for the secret of social intercourse is sympathy. 
It is not instruction, or money-making, or work, 
intellectual exhibition, or intrigue, or repentance 
of sins, or display, or morbid excitement; it is 
that pleasant thing which refines and refreshes, 
and “knits up the ravelled sleeve of care,” and 
which leaves us strong for the battle of life. 

And in no modern form of entertainment can 
we produce this finer atmosphere, this more de- 
sirable sympathy between the world of fashion and 
that of thought, better than by the matinée, if giv- 
en under favorable circumstances. To be sure, if 
we gave them every day, we might have to do, as 
we have said, without a great number of gentle- 
men, But the occasional matinée is apt to catch 
some very good specimens of the class, and the 
best specimens too. It is proper to offer at a 
matinée a very substantial buffet, as people have 
rarely lunched at two o’clock, and will be glad of 
a piece of bird, or a cup of bouillon, or a bit of 
salad. It would be much better to offer such an 
entertainment early than to offer it at the five- 
o’clock tea, when people are saving their appetites 
for dinner. 

A soirée is a far more difficult and subtle ques- 
tion to treat. It should be, not a ball, but what 
we used to call an “evening party.” It need not 
exclude dancing, but still dancing is not its excuse 
for being. It means a very bright conversazione, 
or a reading, or a musicale, lighted up with pretty 
evening dress (not necessarily ball dress), a sup- 
per, and early hours. Such at least was its early 
significance abroad. 

It has this superiority in New York, that it does 
bring in the gentlemen. They like very much the 
easy-going early-houred soirée. We mean, of 
course, those gentlemen who no longer care for 
balls. If aristocracy means “ the rule of the best,” 
all American entertainments, all aspirants for so- 
cial distinction, should try to propitiate this class 
—these men who are being driven from the ball- 
room by the insolence and the pretension of the 
lower elements of fashionable society. In Eu- 
rope, the very qualities which make a man great 
in the senate, the field, or the chamber of com- 
merce give him corresponding emi at court, 
Many a gray mustache in Paris leads the German. 
A Senator of France has his aspirations to appear 
well in the boudoir. With these men, society is 
a duty. It is not so here, nor do our men culti- 
vate it. But the two great factors of success in 
America, wealth and learning, do not always fit a 
man for society ; still less has society fitted itself 
for them. 

The soirée, if properly conducted, is an enter- 
tainment to which can be brought the best ele- 
ments of our society—elderly, thoughtful, edu- 
eatedmen, A ladyshould not, however, confound 
these entertainments with concerts and receptions 
in the way of dress. It is the height of impro- 





priety for ladies to go to them in bonnets, as has 
been done sometimes in New York, to the ever- 
lasting disgust of the hostess. 

When a lady takes the pains to issue an invi- 
tation to a soirée a week or a fortnight ahead, she 
should at least be repaid by the careful dressing 
and early coming of her guests. It may be pro- 
per to call at an evening reception in a bonnet, 
but never at a soirée or an evening party. 

There is no doubt that wealth has become a 
very important element in American society, and 
that we are in danger of feeling that if we have 
not wealth, therefore we can not give either mati- 
nées or soirées ; but that is amistake. Of course, 
all other things being equal, the possession of 
wealth is most desirable and most respectable. 
Money is power, and when well earned it is a most 
noble power. But it does not command all those 
advantages which are the very essence of social 
intercourse. It may pamper the appetite, but it 
does not always feed the mind. There is still a 
corner left for those who have but little money. 
A lady can give a matinée or soirée in a small 
house with very little expenditure of money, and 
if she has the inspiration of the model entertain- 
er in her, every one will. flock to her small and 
unpretending ménage whom she honors with an 
invitation, There are plenty of people in our 
large cities who can give great balls, dazzle the 
eyes, confuse and delight the senses, fill high the 
cup with the most potent excitement, drown us in 
a sensuous luxury, but how few can in a back 
street and in a humble house light the lamp by 
which the Misses Berry used to summoa to their 
little parlor the very best people ? 

The elegant, the unpretending, the quiet soirée 
at which the littérateur, the artist, and the pro- 
fessor shall be welcomed by the woman of fash- 
ion, the old aristocrat who is at the top of the 
social tree, and the millionaire who reached his 
culmination yesterday, would seem to be that 
Ultima Thule which all people have been sighing 
for ever since society was first thought of. There 
are some Americans who are foolish enough to 
affect the pride of the hereditary aristocracies, 
who have some fancied traditional standard by 
which they think to keep their blue blood pure, 
and, indeed, a good old grandfather who had tal- 
ent, or patriotism, or broad views of statesman- 
ship, “who did the state some service,” is a re- 
lation to be proud of. One should take care to 
live up to him, however, by some more personal 
excellence than that of a social exclusiveness. 
What our grandfathers were, a thousand new- 
comers now are, They made their way—the early 
American men—untrammelled by class restraints; 
they arrived at wealth and distinctions and social 
eminence by their own merits; they worked and 
toiled for the means which enables their great- 
grandsons to wear purple and fine linen. And 
could they see the pure and perfect snob who 
now sometimes wears the name which they left so 
unsullied, they would be apt to be exasperated. 

Of course a certain exclusiveness must mark 
all our matinées and soirées; they would fail of 
the chief element of diversion if we invited every- 
body. Let us, therefore, insure the esthetic and 
intellectual, the sympathetic and the genial, sift- 
ing out the pretentious and those who have any 
attaint of personal character. The rogues, the 
pretenders, the adventurers, who push into the 
penetralia of our best circles, are many. It is to 
the exclusion of such that the hostess should de- 
vote herself. 

It is said that all women are born aristocrats, 
and it is sometimes said in the same tone with 
which the speaker afterward adds that all women 
are born fools. A woman does, from her finer 
sense, like luxury, fine clothes, gorgeous houses, 
and all the refinements which money can buy; 
but even the most idle and luxurious and foolish 
women desire that higher luxury which art and 
intelligence and refined delicate appreciation can 
alone bring; the two are necessary to each other. 
To a hostess the difficulties of entertaining in such 
a manner that she can unite in one perfect whole 
the financiers, the philosophers, the cultivated 
foreigners, the people of fashion, the sympathetic, 
and the artistic, are very great. But a hostess 
may bring about the most genial democracy at 
the modern matinée or the soirée if she man- 
ages properly. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SETS OF FUR 


HERE is such a variety of furs in use this 
winter that a comfortable and stylish set of 
some genuine fur, good of its kind, though not 
always of the finest quality, is within the reach 
of all, The pelerine with muff to match consti- 
tutes the most desirable set, because the shoul- 
der cape or pelerine covers the chest and shoul- 
der-blades, giving the most luxurious warmth 
and protection to these vital and delicate parts. 
These pelerines are round capes, straight on the 
lower edges—not pointed in front and behind— 
extending half way between the shoulders and 
elbows, and measuring about eleven inches in 
depth behind. When worn with a close-fitting 
jacket they are most effective, and are much used 
with suits that have an outer coat of the mate- 
rial, but are not sufficiently warm without the 
pelerine. Next this cape in size is the small 
Russian collar of fur, which is really the most 
popular fur garment, because the least expensive. 
The Eugénie collar is very comfortable, because 
the fronts are extended and cut off square on the 
chest, while the back does not conceal the figure. 
The écharpe, or scarf, similar to the old-fashioned 
victorine with long tabs in front, may be found 
in the shops, but does not meet with the fa- 
vor anticipated for it. The promised increase in 
the size of muffs is not realized, except in the 
flat bag muffs that are now made quite large, 
with a reticule opening at the top, and are orna- 
mented with three festooned cords and tassels in 





front, or else with bows of ribbon and loops that 
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will serve to suspend the muff from the arm as a 
bag when the hands are not in it. The round 
muff is still very small, and it is meant that it 
should be merely large enough to cover the 
hands. 

For plain and tasteful people who like stylish 
things, yet must have them at small cost, the 
black hare sets are chosen, with a small muff val- 
ued at $4 or $5, yet of warm, thick, long, lus- 
trous black fur; the small collar to match this 
will be the same price, a Eugénie scarf will cost 
twice as much, and a large pelerine only $10. For 
ladies who have more money, and can spend $40 
to $75 a set, the luxuriant black fox sets are 
chosen, as this fleece has great depth and warmth, 
and is jet black and glossy. The beaver-skins 
are in great favor this season for sets, and are 
dressed in various ways, such as the natural 
brown, the colored beavers, the plucked, half- 
plucked, and unplucked beavers, the silvery or 
pointed beavers, and the new golden beaver. 
Brown furs have been gradually coming into fa- 
vor for two or three years, and now quite rival 
the glossy black furs. A good choice among 
these is the natural beaver of dark brown color, 
which nature, not art, has made ombré, each skin 
showing a pretty range of tints, and this is pre- 
served in the deep pelerines, borders, muffs, etc. 
Ladies who protest against dyed furs like this 
natural beaver because it has no dye to rub off ; 
and the economical like it because it is possible 
to buy a set of it for $8, provided the wearer is 
contented with a small Russian collar, though 
pelerines, that are especially popular in this fur, 
begin as low as $12 in the scale of prices. 

A novelty for young ladies to wear with black 
or dark velvet costumes is the golden beaver, 
which by some bleaching process is made a rich 
golden hue, and is very effective when tied with 
gold-colored ribbons. These are as becoming to 
brunettes as the gray chinchilla sets are to blondes, 
and are liked best with small collars rather than 
deep pelerines. The colored beavers are brown 
and black velvet-like furs that are worn by both 
blondes and brunettes in small sets that may ac- 
company appropriately wraps of any fabric, ei- 
ther cloth, silk, fur, or velvet. The pointed bea- 
vers are those with white or silvery hairs sewed in 
them at intervals, in a way that is much liked; 
but the purchaser should blow back the long pile, 
and assure herself that these hairs are well sewed 
to the pelt, instead of being merely glued there. 
Gray chinchilla sets made of the finely shaded 
Arica chinchilla are liked for blondes, but are un- 
becoming to most brunettes; this is a fragile fur 
that requires great care to keep its long pile from 
being flattened, as the fleece is very fine, and it is 
also expensive. Turbans of this fur, as well as 
that of most of the shorter fleeces mentioned 
above, are now worn by young ladies to match 
the set of cape and muff. Seal-skin sets of collar 
and muff are little used, as the pile is too short for 
collars, and muffs are more often made of the fur 
used for trimming a dress or cloak. The boas 
that were once popular made of seal-skin are 
now seldom seen. For light-colored sets lynx- 
skins are used both in the blue-gray shades known 
as lynx dleuéé, and in the drab shadee called Gre- 
cian lynx, Fawn-skins of the natural brown 
with creamy dots are made up into sets for young 
ladies and children, and the prettily marked leop- 
ard sets are still used, thougl: there is little warmth 
in these, as the pile is short and stiff. Nor are 
the monkey sets very warm, though their long 
black glossy hair is very showy, and the expense 
is small; thus, for a separate muff, one of the 
black monkey-skins costing only $6 or $8 is a 
very pretty trifle. There are also muffs of the sil- 
ver-fox, the fisher-tail, or of the brown bear, made 
either flat or round, to be worn with costumes or 
cloaks trimmed with the same fur, as it is true 
that even with cloaks of fur the muff must match 
the trimming rather than the fur of which the 
cloak is made. 

Now that brown furs are restored to favor, la- 
dies are taking out their valuable Russian sables 
that were so long kept out of sight by the use of 
the more fanciful dyed furs. The darkest brown 
shades in these furs are the most valuable, and 
mark the small muffs with beautiful lines, A 
pelerine of Russian sable is a very choice gar- 
ment, and may cost as much as a great cloak of 
seal-skin that covers the wearer from throat to 
foot. The smaller sable collars costing from 
$50 to $175 are also objects of desire, that will 
increase in value as they gradually become re- 
stored to fashion; muffs to correspond at $100 
are very handsome, and those offered at $300 
will probably soon bring their original value, 
which was double this sum. The Hudson Bay 
sables are of different hues, showing lighter 
brown shades than the dark Russian fur, and 
costing much less; yet pelerines, collars, and 
muffs of this American fur are in great favor 
with brown costumes, and a border of the same 
fur is used for the trimming. The mink furs 
have long been a standard choice with people 
who live in very cold climates, and use their fur 
garments daily; hence they have never lost their 
value, though replaced by the various dyed furs ; 
now they are coming into vogue again with other 
natural brown furs, and make excellent sets and 
trimmings; muffs of good quality cost from $4 
upward, and the Russian collar of mink, which 
is preferred to the larger pelerines, costs from 
$12 upward. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES. 


Seal-skin remains the favorite fur for sacques 
and cloaks, ‘The sacques of seal fur are not in- 
creased in length, but cloaks are as long as it is 
convenient to wear them, entirely concealing the 
dress, in fact. Sacques, however, are found to 
look clumsy with short costumes when made too 
long, and their average length is now thirty-four 
or thirty-six inches. They are also much more 
closely fitted to the figure than were those of last 
year; this is done by means of seams in the back 
which extend only to the waist line, leaving ample 





room for a large tournure. The fronts of the gar- 
ments are not changed, being double-breasted, 
with a revers collar that may be worn open or 
else closed to the throat, and fastened by bars 
crossed with thick braid. The sleeves are with- 
out cuffs, as the double fur is too clumsy at the 
wrists; all the pockets are inside, but there 
should not be too many pockets, as they are apt 
to be overloaded and draw the lining out of shape, 
as well as making the figure unsightly. 
qualities of seal-skin are now so darkly dyed that 
they look black instead of brown, rendering the 
term seal brown almost a misnomer. As we have 
before said, the purchaser must examine the seal 
garment to be sure that the pile of fur is turned 
upward, and when brushing or smoothing it with 
the hand, the strokes should be upward with the 
fleece. The short solid fur of seals is less easily 
marred than that with the more expensive long 
vile. 

When this fur has been exposed to dampness, 
it should not be dried by the fire, but should be 
carefully spread out or hung on the back of a 
chair in a cold and dry room ; otherwise the fleece 
may be matted and flattened. The untrimmed 
seal sacque is a better selection than one trimmed 
with a border of another fur, as its beauty and 
stylish fit are sufficient when new, and the trim- 
ming may afterward be added to conceal some 
injury or to suit a newer fashion. The strong 
fleece of the Alaska seals is now most used for 
sacques, as the Shetland seals are almost extinct. 
The furriers give $175 to $300 as a range of 
prices for such garments. When trimmings are 
added, the prices are increased. The natural 
brown beaver or gray chinchilla trimmings are 
most liked by young ladies, and the muff should 
be of the fur of the trimming instead of the seal- 
skin. It costs from $50 to $100 to have a trim- 
ming of the various kinds of beaver—natural or 
colored—added to a sacque, while a chinchilla 
trimming will cost from $60 to $175. The otter- 
skins, both plucked and unplucked, are also fash- 
ionable borders for seal sacques, and are very ex- 
pensive, as this is a rich, velvet-like fur. The 
black marten, or Alaska sable, and the silvery 
(pointed) beaver are favorite trimmings for 
sacques ; the luxurious black fox fur and the del- 
icate silver-fox are better liked for the long cloaks 
of fur. 

FUR CLOAKS. 


Cloaks of seal-skin are long enough to conceal 
the wearer’s dress, and the newest shapes are 
now made fuller on account of the bouffant tour- 
nures to be worn beneath them, Most of these 
garments have the broad square sleeves now in 
fashion, and indeed the variety in shapes is made 
by the different kinds of sleeves and sides, some 
of which are pointed, and some rounded, or in 
capes, or with Dolman-like wings. The paletot 
used last year, with its sleeves folded upward and 
extending quite far back, remains one of the most 
elegant styles. The Alberoni and the sortie de bal 
are new long cloaks, full and long, yet very sim- 
ilar to those of last winter ; the Launoy is made 
to differ by its straight collar, which is pointed 
low in front, and its wide square sleeves that may 
be buttoned inside near the wrist to envelop the 
arm more closely. The straight Launoy collar is 
more youthful-looking than the turned-over Rus- 
sian collar,and may be added to the cloaks of 
last year for ladies who like novelty. All of these 
large cloaks require rich fur trimmings to com- 
plete their fine and luxurious effect, and on the 
value of these trimmings the cost of the gar- 
ments most depends: $325 upward is the price 
suggested by dealers for paletots and other fur 
cloaks. Black marten trimmings are very fash- 
ionable for these wraps, and are much more cost- 
ly than when first introduced, and before they 
were thoroughly deodorized. The black fox, sil- 
ver-fox, the various kinds of beaver, otter, and 
chinchilla, are the other furs used for the borders 
of seal-skin cloaks. The linings are best liked 
when made of brown satin Gree, very lightly wad- 
ded, and this is sometimes embroidered down the 
fronts. 

FUR-LINED CLOAKS, 


All the shapes described above for fur cloaks 
are shown in long cloaks that are lined with fur, 
and beside these are youthful-looking pelisses 
that fit like a surtout, and also the popular fur- 
lined circular, which, notwithstanding the intro- 
duction of novelties, remains the favorite extra 
wrap with ladies who have a number of cloaks, 
and is the first choice with those of small means 
who can only purchase a single garment. The 
materials for the richest of these cloaks is emboss- 
ed velvet with very large figures; then comes 
tremerlain, a new soft twilled silk with satin lus- 
tre; then damask satin in special designs of 
feathers, foliage, or flowers; and after these the 
familiar satin de Lyon, Messine, satin merveil- 
leux, Sicilienne, and finally camel’s-hair, with 
some of gros grain without lustre, and some 
armure silks for elderly ladies and for those who 
are dressing in mourning. The richest of these 
wraps have collars and borders similar to those 
of fur cloaks, but the inexpensive circulars cost- 
ing from $50 upward may have no trimming 
other than the collar. The great comfort of 
these cloaks consists in their warm lining of the 
various kinds of squirrel fur. The squirrel-lock 
fur, which is most used, is made merely of the 
breasts of the skins, is of light weight, and white 
is its predominating color; the all-gray lining is 
entirely of the backs of the skins, and is the 
heaviest lining; but the linings made of the 
whole skin are of least weight, yet as warm as 
any, and have handsome combinations of the 
white and gray colors. A new idea for these 
useful circulars is to have armholes cut in them, 
prettily trimmed around with fur, and these may be 
used or not at pleasure. A few Mother Hubbard 
cloaks are shown of satin with fur linings, but 
these are ouly very slightly shirred about the 
neck, or they would be clumsy. Hoods are also 
seen on some of these garments, as well as being 








occasionally added to seal-skin cloaks. The fur- 
lined pelisses of Sicilienne sold for $100 are very 
handsome when a deep pelerine is added of black 
hare, natural beaver, or black fox, and the muff 
is of the same fur. The dull black of camel’s- 
hair makes handsome cloaks for travelling, for 
general wear, for elderly ladies, and for those in 
mourning; these are, however, more expensive 
than many of silken stuffs. Ermine linings are 
used for opera cloaks, and also for the outside of 
such wraps; and this is the only way in which 
this royal fur is now seen; indeed, all white furs 
have lost favor, and it is a rare thing to see 
trimmings of the white fox or of swan’s-down at 
present, 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 


Fur borders for ‘dresses are more used than 
ever, and are no longer restricted to the over- 
dress and wrap, but are now seen in a single 
broad band near the foot of the lower skirt, or as 
panels down each side; a single wide border is 
more stylish than two or more narrow ones. The 
beaver furs are the favorite trimmings, but are 
too costly to be commonly used. The hand- 
somest of these is the ombré natural brown bea- 
ver, and French modistes are apt to call this sea- 
otter to unwary customers who do not know the 
great scarcity of sea-otter skins ; this is worn from 
five to nine inches wide, and costs from $4 to $12 
ayard. Chinchilla is equally fashionable, and still 
more costly, but is used in narrower widths, on 
account of its deep fleece ; three to five inches 
is preferred for chinchilla bands. Gray lynx 
bands are less expensive, and are beautiful on 
gray cloths, The natural raccoon-skins are cheap, 
beginning as low as 75 cents a yard, and make a 
very effective trimming for light cloth. The black 
hare borders are of excellent jet black and fine 
lustre for trimming black .cloth and other dark 
stuffs, and cost from $1 50 a yard upward. 

The glossy black fox bands are double the 
price of the hare borders, and are used for satin 
and velvet costumes and wraps. Tailors make 
ladies’ cloth costumes very plain, with stitching 
and no pleating for trimming, and advise them to 
add a border of fur at the foot, and buy a sepa- 
rate collar or pelerine, and separate cuffs for 
midwinter, as these do not fit so well when sew- 
ed permanently on the neck and sleeves of the 
coat. Black marten trimmings are excellent for 
black cloth suits, and cost from $1 to $10 a yard, 
with $10 fora pair of cuffs, the same for a muff, 
and $20 for a pelerine. Stone-marten tails are 
again used for trimmings, and have quite a re- 
semblance to Russian sable, and cost about $5 a 
yard, while the sable borders are $30 to $40. 


FUR TURBANS. 


The Hungarian and Canadian caps worn last 
winter of fur seal are repeated for this year. 
These are as large as gentlemen’s caps, and have 
a high band rolled up all around; they cost $15 
to $25. Flat-topped seal turbans have the en- 
tire sides covered with brown beaver. The 
toques and Devonshire round hats of seal are 
trimmed with birds’ heads, breasts, or wings, es- 
pecially those of the pheasant, and also with os- 
trich plumes in natural gray shades. Chinchilla 
turbans are handsome with cloaks or dresses 
trimmed with this fur; ear-flaps are added for 
warmth in long sleigh-rides or when skating: 
price $15 to $35. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
C. G. Guntuer’s Sons, 184 Fifth Avenue. 





PERSONAL. 

Mr. Hotman Hunt has been severely criticised 
for painting a rainbow, in one of bis pictures, of 
but a single color, and that red. It now seems 
that in one of RaPpHAgL’s works is a rainbow of 
red and yellow only; and this summer a party 
visiting Mr. TENNYSON at Haslemere saw one of 
a uniform tinge which Mrs. TENNYSON compared 
to the color of a pink postage stamp. 

—Mrs. BaYarD, the wife of the Senator, was a 
belle and famous musician in her youth. Her 
name was Louisa Leg, and she was a Virginian. 

—MARIA VON BOCKLET, an octogenarian, and 
a pupil of BeeTuHoven, died recently at Vienna, 

—The Colonel, which burlesqued the esthetes 
before Patience, and for which Du MaurtIEr him- 
self designed the costumes, was the first theat- 
rical performance witnessed by Queen VictTo- 
RIA for more than twenty years. 

—A painting, supposed to be by Tir1an, *‘ Ha- 
gar and Ishmael in the Wilderness,” has been 
given to Bowdoin College by Josep H. War- 
REN, M.D., of Boston. 

—The sword carried by Governor BENJAMIN 
Prexce, father of President Prerce, who, enter- 
ing the Continental army at Lexington, fought 
for the country till the close of the war, was 
loaned to the Yorktown Museum by his grand- 
daughter, Mrs. FANNY McNeI Porter. 

—Mrs. Hayes has been visiting the poet Wurrt- 
TIER at Oak Knoll, Danvers, Massachusetts. 

—Senators ANTHONY and BURNSIDE were wont 
to be seen so constantly together in Washing- 
ton that their jocular sobriquet was ‘ The 
Twins.”’ 

—On a journey through the backwoods of 
West Virginia and Kentucky General JoHN 
Ecuots, of Virginia, found bits of crape for 
President GARFIELD even upon the cabins of 
the colored people. 

—Miss CLaRA, the seventeen-year-old daughter 
of Governor HaMILton, of Maryland, being be- 
loved by Mr. Joun STanwope, and her reciprocal 
affection being frowned on by her family on ac- 
count of the twenty years, lack of money, and in- 
ferior social standing of the lover, completed the 
romance of the situation recently by a secret 
marriage ceremony on the top of Pen Mawr, at 
the summit of the Blue Ridge Mountains, to the 
rather righteous indignation of her fond father, 
who is a man of great wealth and good standing. 

—A famous California Indian named Tenocoa, 
but baptized Francisco, has just died, chief of 
the Tejon Indians, who was a young man in 1769, 
when the first friars landed at San Diego, and 
who was Sey very much more than a 
hundred years old. 

—About a hundred prominent individuals 
have purchased by subscription Preston Pow- 





Ers’s bust of the poct Wurrtier, and have pre- 
sented it, through Mr. CHantes H. Bratnarp, 
to the Boston Public Library. 

—It is said that several members of the Greek 
chorus in the recent rendering of Gdipus at 
Harvard have suffered seriously in their rank by 
the consequent neglect of other studies, 

—The daug‘iter of Secretary Hunt is reported 
to have a wonderful voice, trained to perfection. 
Mrs. Hunt herself is said to be very handsome 
and graceful, Juno-like, with a manner that is 
the height of thorough-bred courtesy. She was 
educated in France and Germany. 

—Among the members of the International 
Musical, Dramatic, and Literary Association, 
which has just opened its offices in London, are 
Sir Junius Benepict, Henry Irvine, Mr. Sant- 
LEY, CARL Rosa, Mr. Sata, Mr. Haweis, Gou- 
nov, Victor HuGo, and BLANCHARD JERROLD. 

—The private railroad-car owned by the Bar- 
oness Natuatiz De RoruscHiLp cost twenty 
thousand dollars. There are several of our rail- 
road magnates whose private cars are costlier. 

—The chief engineer of the Livingstonia Mis- 
sion, Mr. J. Stewart, has made a journey in 
the little steamer lala, which now navigates 
Lake Nyassa, aud which three hundred African 
women carried upon their shoulders around 
Murchison’s Falls. 

—In 1846 Witiiam L. Scott was a page in 
Congress. Since then he has turned over a new 
page, and is now worth five million dollars, 

—Mrs. Bisnop, formerly Miss Brrp, has re- 
ceived the literary order of ** Kapiolani’ from 
the King of Siam. 

—Mr. Foster, our minister at the court of St. 
Petersburg, has had a sorry time of it. The day 
after his arrival in Rassia the court was ordered 
into mourning for six months on the death of 
the Empress; it was hardly out of mourning 
when ordered in again for a year at the death 
of the Czar; and coming to America before the 
expiration of that period, he fiuds all this nation 
in mourning also. 

—Miss EMILy FAttHFuty has just had a con- 
ference on the matter with Victor Hugo, who 
is greatly interested in the protection of authors’ 
rights, 

—Mr. Lorenzo, chief officer at St. Michael’s, 
is suid—whether in joke or earnest is not said— 
to be about to store up in the phonograph the 
hitherto unattainable melodies of the Esquimaux. 

—A German version of Pinafore, entitled Love 
on Board, is to be produced at the Frederick 
William Theatre, Berlin. 

—The King of Bavaria has made Mr. Lorwar 
VON FABer, proprietor of the famous pencil fac- 
tory of “A. W. Faper,”’ at Stein, near Nurem- 
berg, a hereditary baronet. 

—A new study is being added to Mr. A. B. AL- 
coTt’s house in Concord, his old one being too 
small to contain his library, and at eighty-two 
he is engaged in writing his poetical autobiog- 
raphy. 

—When Mrs. GARFIELD the senior taught a 
country school in Ohio, a thunder-bolt once 
struck the primitive school-house. The shock 
threw pupils and teacher to the floor, and de- 
prived oue child of her reason, 

—The African explorer Sir SamugL Baker, 
who recently arrived with his wife in New York, 
is on a tour round the world with her, having 
crossed the Pacific from Japan to San Francisco. 

—During all the time that Senator Epmunps 
has been in the Senate he has never used notes, 
nor revised a speech. His wife is a fine artist, 
by-the-way, in oils. 

—The old French tenor Lasorpg, for whom 
DONIZETTI wrote an opera, afterward produced 
with Duprez in the chief rdéle, under the changed 
title of La Favorita, has lately died at Chantilly. 

—Among the curiosities and relics left by 
Dean STANLEY to the University of St. Andrews 
are souvenirs of the desert of Sinai and of Pales- 
tine, gathered by the Dean himself in his Eastern 
tour. 

—Some good fairy seems to have presided at 
the birth of Mile. CLeonice GennapDios, who is 
descended in a direct line from the Patriarch 
who figured at the Council at Nice, and is sister 
of the Greek Minister at the English court, as 
she is not only a painter of pictures which are 
admitted to the Royal Academy, but an admired 
composer, and a sculptor who has received from 
M. CouMOUNDOUROS himself an order to execute 
a series of busts of eminent Phil-Hellenes, for 
the Hellenic Chamber of Deputies, beginning 
with CANNING. 

—Count ALEXANDER ALBRIZZI is the possess- 
or of the linen cap, or ducal veil, worn by MANIN 
on the last day of his Dogeship and of the repub- 
lic of Venice, May 12, 1797, when he handed it to 
his Chamberlain, BERNARD TREIKSON, saying, 
“Take this: I shall require it no more.” 
used, by old privilege, to be worn under the du: 
cal cap. 

—GouNop seems to have astonished every: 
body at St. Etienne a few Sundays since, when 
he went up to the choir, and sang with the choir 
boys during mass, and afterward sat at the organ, 
and began the Seventh Symphony, with chorus 
by himself, 

—The Marquise de Rochambeaun is much 
struck with the beauty of American women, 
and with the taste displayed in this country in 
the arrangement of flowers. 

—The house in which DANTE was born wag 
pawned by the municipality of Florence some 
lime since, and the banking institution from 
which the money on it was borrowed has fore: 
closed, and the house is for sale for about two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

—A small oil-painting of CoLumsus at forty, 
representing him with thick dark hair and an 
aquiline nose, has just been discovered in the 
Colonial Office at Madrid, 

—Madume Tussaup has placed a model of 
GuiTeav in her Chamber of Horrors. 

—The Countess Bective, who is tall and hand- 
some, and with a lovely figure, is trying to make 
British alpaca popular, She wore lately, as our 
own belles did a dozen years ago or so, a white 
alpaca evening gown; but on the occasion of 
her visit to the Bradford manufactories she 
wore a black alpaca gown with a flounce of 
wide box pleats, each pleat carrying a strip of 
watered ribbon edged with gold braid down the 
middle; the flounce had a narrow gold fringe, 
and fell over a smaller kilt-pleating at the bot- 
tom of the skirt, which was looped at the back 
with a large watered-silk bow. ‘The Jersey was 
laced with gold cord; the elbow sleeves were 
tight, trimmed with rows of gold braid; the col- 
lar was of watered silk, with a standing frill of 
gold fringe inside it; the bonnet was of black 
and gold, with bunches of carnations, 
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feather stitch with heavy embroid- 


Table-Cover.—Applied E 
Figs. 1-5. 

Tus olive plush table-cover is bordered with a 
band of claret-colored plush eight inches wide. 
Over both edges of the claret-colored border are 
embroidered borders, which are worked separately, 
and afterward applied on the table- 
cover ; embroidered sprays, likewise 
applied, are set in each corner and 
at the middle of each side on the 
claret-colored band. 
the design for the wider outer bor- 
der, and Fig. 4 that for the narrow- 
er inner one. The work is executed 
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ment. The outlines are worked with 
red cotton in stem stitch, except 
those of the flowers, which must be 
heavier, and which consist of a dou- 
ble line in chain stitch. The open 
filling in white linen floss is in her- 
ring-bone, button-hole, and knotted 
stitch. The centres of the flowers are worked 

: 4 3 = ee in satin stitch with red cotton. After the em- 
pees i en WG broidery is completed, the linen previously al- 
ee ae Ti ; ' lowed for fringe is ravelled, and the threads 
are divided into strands, which are knotted as 
shown in the illustration, 


mbroidery. 





















Fig. 3 gives 
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ery silk. In Fig. 3 the five petals 
of the flowers are worked with blue 
silk and tipped with white, the dark 
outer petals are in olive, the calyx 
and leaves in shades of olive and yellow, and the veins in silver 
thread. In Fig. 4 the flowers are in blue and white and pink 
and white alternately, the centres are in orange, and the leaves 


in shades of olive. 
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broidery is executed are coated with mucilage on the wrong SU 6 
Me 


side when the work 
is . finished, and 
stretched out to dry. 
When dry, the mus- 
lin' ground is - cut 
away from around 
the work, and the 
borders are applied 
on the plush, 
and fastened down 
around the edges in 
chain stitch with 
gold-colored silk as 
shown in Figs.. 3 
and 4. Fig. 5 gives 
the spray for the 
corner of the cover, 
and Fig. 2 that for 
the middie of the 
side. Both are work- 
ed on small squares 
of muslin, and treat- 
ed and applied in 
the same manner as 
the borders. The 
flowers are in shades 
of copper red, and 


Fig. 1.—Tasie-Cover.—Apriiep Emprowrry.—[See Figs. 2-5.] 


the leaves and stems in shades of olive; the latter are worked in 
satin stitch. The small flowers in Fig. 5 are in blue silk, with 
orange for the centre. The cover is lined with claret-colored 
satin, and edged with silk fringe, in which the colors in the em- 
broidery are mixed with olive and claret. 


Fichu-Collars.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue fichu-collar Fig. 1, which is made of double white batiste, 
forms a deep point in the back and long narrow revers on the 
front, The edges are trimmed with a narrow scalloped band, 
which is cross-seamed down, and with guipure lace two inches 


and a half wide. 


The crépe lisse collar Fig. 2 consists of a bias searf forty 
inches long and ten inches wide, which is folded lengthwise into 
four side pleats, and arranged as shown in the illustration on a 
square foundation collar that extends across. the back. The ; . 
collar and the ends of the scarf are trimmed with Aurillac dace, Ly : f ee 
and the latter are caught together under a bouquet. 


Table-Cover with Old German 
Embroidery. 

Tus table-cover is made of coarse linen, 
either white, cream, or écru; it is orna- 
mented with borders in aa imitation of an 
ancient German embroidery which consists 
of outline-work in which the design figures 
are lightly filled in with open fancy stitch- 
es. The outline-work is in red cotton, the 
open filling in white linen floss. The cover 
is edged with fringe, for which sufficient 
material must be measured off all around 
before transferring the narrow geometrical border to the linen accord- 
ing to the illustration. This border is edged on each side with a 
heavy line worked in chain stitch with red cotton, within which there 
is a double light line worked in stem stitch with white linen floss. 
The heavy lines in the interlaced border consist of double rows of 
chain stitch in red cotton, the lighter lines of double rows in stem 




























































HE London Queen very sensibly remarks 
that among the records of fashion during 
the last few years, one of the most noteworthy is the way 
in which the apparel variously termed “ Pre-Raphaelite,” 
“ Artistic,’ “High Art,” or more generally “ A’sthetic,” 
has become a recognized factor in the dress of English 
women. So much attention has been called to it during 
the last three or four years that many people fancy the 
“craze,” as they term it, has only sprung up within the 
4, last decade or 80; 
. but many among us 

i, 5 jo" can remember that 
My vend SS we always numbered 
UTI 4 3 among our friends 
SS 5 Y Ke % o women whose art 

: 5 sense and know- 
ledge of the beauti- 
ful: prevented their 
blindly resigning 
themselves to the 
tyrannous dictates 
of La Mode; and 
there were ladies, 
even in the most 
Philistine epoch of 
our times, who 
would not wear a 
crinoline, or spoil 
the outline of the 
head by huge fri- 
settes, distorting its 
curves and entirely 
destroying the pro- 
portion of the form. 
Fig. 2.—Critrx Lisse anp Lace They loved the soft 
Ficuv-Coivar. heavy folds of In- 
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Fig. 2.—Fieure ror Tase-Cover, Fia. 1. 








Fig. 1.—Batisre Ficuv- 
CoLiar. 








Fig. 3.—OvrEer i 
Borper or ff 
Tasie-Cover, 


Fig. 4.—InneR Borper or TABLE-Cover, Fic. 1. Tapie-Cover 1x OLtp German Emprorery. 
For design see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 54. 


dian cashmere wrought in delicate borders by the embroiderer’s hand, the richness of velvet and 
plush, and the dim delicacy of muslin unspoiled by starch ; their eyes were open to the mellow color 
of long strings of amber beads, rich Oriental necklets of quaint device, etc. They recognized the 
value and beauty of all such things, and shrank from the gaudy, extravagant ugliness and the 
bizarrerie without grace of the fashions of the Second Empire; they turned to the noble and beau- 
tiful raiment they saw in pictures of a time when costume reached the dignity of an art; and they 
learned the laws of drapery from Greek statues. So, when such women 
as we have described made their dress according to their own artistic 
fancy, the artists they knew—often their fathers or husbands, lovers or 
brothers—wondered and approved and praised, and gave them strength 
to disregard the sneer they could see on many an acquaintance’s face, 
the good-humored laughter or open re- 
monstrance of friends, and even the con- 
viction that every member of their female 
circle regarded them either as dowdies or 
frights; whilst most men, seeing dresses 
simpler and freer in line, at once more 
sensible and graceful than those of the 
mass of womankind, honored the reform- 
ers with lordly disapprobation. Still the 
women whose text was, 

Being born as free as these, 

I will dress just as I please, 
providing the laws of modesty and sense 
were observed, held their way in spite of 
laughter, contempt, and the prophecies that 
they would soon forego their “fads,” and 
so vindicated their right to freedom by 
good taste and a refinement of color and 
fashion, which could not but win favor 
from those who loved, and were prompt 
to recognize, beauty when they saw it. 
Thinking over these things, it is rather amusing to hear 
damsels not yet past their fifth lustrums, gaunt with wo- 
fully dishevelled hair and scantily made raiment of dingy 
bricky pink or painfully strong ochre yellow, claim to be 
“one of the first people who really dressed artistically.” As 
we heard this statement made the other day by a maiden whose creed may thus 
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stitch with white floss; the space between the latter is studded with . \ wy be summed up, “ There is but one Renaissance, and young Oxford is its Prophet,” 


French knots, that between the former with back stitches in white 


our thoughts went back across the years to when we saw for the first time 


floss, The design for the inner border is given in Fig. 54, Supple- Fig. 5. Corner Ficure or Tasix-Cover, Fig. 1, a most beautiful woman. She stood on a sun-lit lawn, “a daughter of the gods, 
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Fig. 1.—Satin Mervertirvx Brovuse wits Vetver Bopice.—Bacx.—[{See Fig. 2.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 3151: Bopice, 10 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 24-32. 














divinely tall and most 
divinely fair”—a Greek 
Helen in our English 
land; the fervor of an 
artist mingled with a 
wonderful yearning 
tenderness in her deep 
full eyes. It was the 
time of huge crinolines ; 
her dress (of dull olive 
velvet) fell in long, 
heavy, unbroken folds 
to her feet. Other 
women wore their hair 
twisted, and tortured, 
and puffed, and padded, 
and with pincushion 
chignons attached to 
the napes of their 
necks; the beautiful 
lady’s abundant hair 
was swept upward in a 
graceful curve, and 
plaited in a heavy 
crown at the top of her 
head. 

With her memory 
before us, as well as 
that of ladies much her 
elders, who had carried 
the art of beautiful 
dress to perfection, 
both in conception and 
detail, we wondered 
whether our decided 
young friend, whose 
dress was ugly in tint 
and ungraceful in line, 
really imagined herself 
an apostle of costume 
in the England of our 
own day. 

More than half the so- 
called “artistic” dress- 
es are unsatisfactory, 
and so give excuse for 
the scorn of those who 
cling firmly to the ora- 
ele of the Rue de la 
Paix, and the scarcely 
inferior priests and 
priestesses whose rival 
shrines in honor of 
Fashion are set up in 
Paris. Indeed, the con- 
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Fig. 1.—C orn, PLusn, anp Srrirep 


Satin anp Moré Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Satin Merverttevx Biovse witn Vetvet Bonice.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 3151: Bopice, 10 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 24-32, 
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Fig. 2.—Sreirep Piusn anp 


For description see 


Fig. 3.—Brocape anp Satin 
Dress, 
For description see 
Supplement. 























Fig. 4.—CasHMerE AND Satin Dress.—Front.—[For 
Back, see Page 732.—Cur Parrern, No. 3152: 
Basquz, 20 Cents; Trimmep Skirt, 25 Cenrs. 

For description see Supplement. 
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ivast between a woman who frankly owns her 
allegiance to that great goddess, but who has a 
native good taste to guide her, and a so-called 
ssthetic, is often to the disadvantage of the lat- 
ter, even although on many essential points of 
dress she may be right, and the former wrong. 
The reasons for #sthetic—misused word—rai- 
ment often failing in its assumed aim are many, 
but among them may be noted lack of a clear 
idea, or presence of an idea badly or clumsily 
carried out; unfitness to the purpose or occasion 
for which the dress is worn; and over-strength 
or general dinginess of hue. The mistakes of 
construction that even advanced esthetes make 
in this matter of attire are, to use one of their 
pet words, quite pathetic. We have seen high 
Venetian collars surmounting Watteau pleats ; 
close-fitting dresses girded tightly at the waist 
with band or sash; other high collars over 
which fell heavily “roby” frills of lace; Ulsters 
buttoned with large buttons, reproductions of 
Greek coins; large puffs of a contrasting color 
to the dress, put on at the shoulder, without any 
straps over them, to link bodice and sleeve, and 
thus convey to the mind the idea of an under- 
sleeve. Many similar errors occur to us, which 
arise out of a certain wish to attain picturesque- 
ness or quaintness of effect without studying the 
laws and means by which these desirable ends 
may be arrived at, and are as bad as many of 
the sins of the most fashionable milliner. 

To do a Frenchwoman justice, there generally 
is a meaning in her devices, however trivial the 
meaning may be, and she recognizes not only the 
duty of fitness (her own ideal of that quality) of 
costume, but also that of freshness—a virtue 
which is, alas! often conspicuous by its absence 
from the attire of many an intense dame and 
damosel in these latter days. The first great 
thing is to be sure of the meaning of any piece 
of attire, be it gown or necklet, mantle or hat, 
shoe or fan. Examine its reasons, see that it 
answers the purpose for which it is designed ; 
and if any point in it be entirely meaningless, be 
sure it is also entirely graceless, and “ reform it 
altogether.” 





(Begun in Hanprr’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 


THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
PLEASANT PLACES. 


Wuen the two good women who took so deep 
and practical an interest in the welfare of Helen 
Rhodes held their final conference about her, Mrs. 
Masters had expressed to Madame Morrison a 
hope that their protégée might get a chance of 
marrying. They were both sensible matter-of- 
fact persons, and if either had been so deficient 
in knowledge of human nature and experience of 
life as to regard the state of Helen’s mind at that 
time as one likely to be everlasting or even dura- 
ble, the change that had passed over her before 
Mrs. Masters joined her at Chesney would have 
corrected the impression. But they took just 
such a change for granted, and they discussed 
Helen’s future on that basis. Madame Morrison 
agreed with Mrs. Masters in thinking that a suit- 
able marriage would be the happiest lot for Helen, 
but she had misgivings, founded on knowledge 
of her character, that Helen would consider her 
past history a bar to her acceptance of any other 
love, no matter how entirely she might recipro- 
cate it, She had studied Helen closely, and dis- 
covered a good deal in her which had grown and 
developed rapidly. Her simplicity was of the 
frank and generous, not the weak kind, and the 
resilience natural to her youth was not accompa- 
nied by any levity of conscience, When Helen 
had attained the thorough knowledge of her 
wrong-doing, she did not dally with conviction 
and repentance, and the more far-seeing of her 
two friends felt sure that she would bear all her 
life what she would take to be the penalty of it. 
She did not enter into this view of the subject 
with Mrs. Masters; it would have been difficult 
to impartittoher. She had come upon the scene 
of events too late to understand the whole of their 
details and bearings, and she was associated with 
s0 complete and fortunate a change in Helen’s 
destiny that it was not unnatural she should not 
quite realize what had been the moulding influ- 
ence of the past upon the girl’s spirit. 

“She shall be nominally our children’s govern- 
ess,” Mrs. Masters had said, “so that any sense 
of dependence and obligation should be removed, 
but neither Colonel Masters nor I will ever re- 
gard her otherwise than as an adopted daughter. 
I can answer for him in this matter with perfect 
confidence ; all that I do will have his entire ap- 
proval, IfI go out to India again, as I may have 
to do, unless my husband leaves the service, when 
the children are old enough to go to school, I 
shall take her with me, She will be certain to 
marry there.” 

Madame Morrison repeated this to her niece, 
and awaited her comment upon it with some curi- 
osity. But Jane shook her head doubtingly, and 
said: 

“T do not think Helen will ever marry. She 
might find a man who would forgive her easily 
enough, but she will never forgive herself. No, 
aunt; our pretty Helen will be an old maid—a 
happy and contented one, please God, but still an 
old maid.” 

“TI think so too,” assented Madame Morrison, 
“and I am sorry for it, the more so as she will be 
a poor old maid. However, we will not think of 
that just now, but of her present happy fortune. 
There's a good old Irish saying that tells us, ‘ It 
is time enough to bid the devil good-morrow 
when you meet him.’ ” 





And so her best friends parted with her, and 
missed her, yet felt happy about her, and settled 
back into their old ways Without her. She wrote 
frequently to Jane, and her letters were so full 
of the peace and serenity, the cheerful occupa- 
tions and the kindly security of her life at Ches- 
ney Manor, that it became difficult for Madame 
Morrison and Jane to realize the painful and mys- 
terious incidents in which she and they had been 
concerned. The story was only a few months 
old, and it already seemed like a dream to them. 
And yet there had not been an utter lack of the 
unexpected either, for Helen’s discovery that Mr. 
Warrender’s next neighbor was the brother of 
Mrs. Townley Gore, and that she and Mr. Town- 
ley Gore were actually staying at Horndean, had 
been duly communicated to Jane. Helen also told 
her of the precautions she had taken in conse- 
quence, and it was therefore an anxious time 
for her friends when they were expecting her nar- 
rative of the arrival of Mrs. Masters at Chesney 
Manor, and the subsequent explanation with the 
Horndean people. 

When Helen’s letter reached them, it an- 
nounced the adjournment of that explanation to 
an indefinite period, and related the visit of Mr. 
and Mrs. Townley Gore, adding that it was only 
to announce their immediate departure, and so 
she had escaped for the present. The prospect 
for the winter was a delightful one, Helen wrote, 
and Mr. Warrender said she was an admirable 
private secretary. She was becoming quite an 
adept in “making references,” and enjoyed so 
very much all the copying she could induce him 
to let her do; for Mr. Warrender was an author, 
but that was a secret, and, for all that, she was 
not a bit afraid of him. Mrs, Masters was very 
much better, able to drive out, though not yet to 
walk, and in wonderfully good spirits, considering. 
The weather was lovely; the children and she 
had a long walk every morning, when Mr. War- 
render went out with them, and that was his lit- 
tle nieces’ best lesson-time, for he knew every- 
thing, all about the trees, and the animals, the 
birds, the insects, and the history of the place, 
and he told them'things in such an interesting 
way. The children were very fond of their un- 
cle. Ile seemed to have a great deal of business 
to transact in reference to the estate. Helen 
had never understood before that there was any- 
thing to be done about a fine house and a big 
place except to enjoy them, but she was learning 
every day she lived at Chesney Manor. The 
quick and just perception that had enabled her 
to apprehend Mrs. Townley Gore’s character with 
correctness, which that lady little suspected, was 
no less quick and just now that it had such op- 
posite employment, and the tender and grateful 
heart that had been so ruthlessly crushed, having 
risen like strong sweet herbage when the tram- 
pling foot was removed, gave out its fragrant 


‘strength of love and gratitude. 


Jane Merrick was very thoughtful over this 
particular letter of Helen’s. She read it aloud 
to her aunt, then read it again to herself, folded 
it up slowly, and said, after a long pause: 

“T am trying to remember what Mr. Warren- 
der is like. I hardly looked at him that day he 
came here and saw Helen in Miss Smith’s wed- 
ding finery. How old is he, aunt ?” 

“ About forty, I should think. Perhaps a lit- 
tle more.” 

“ Not at all handsome, is he ?” 

“Well, no, perhaps not,” said Madame Morri- 
son, reflectively. “He is one of those rare per- 
sons about whom one never thinks whether they 
are handsome or not—the matter of their looks 
is so unimportant. I could not describe Mr. War- 
render’s features, except the bvight blue eyes, fer 
I never thought of them; but the impression his 
face gives of intellectual power, thorough good- 
ness, and serene sweet temper is very striking. 
I remember thinking, the first time I saw him, 
‘That is the most fearless face I ever looked at.’” 

“ He seems to be a most devoted brother.” 

“He is indeed, and his sister is much attached 
to him. She said to me, when she propounded 
her views about Helen, that her brother was the 
best man in the world.” 

“ And yet she did not tell him all.” 

“No; but that was not for her own sake. It 
was entirely for Helen’s. She had not the least 
fear that if he had known all he would have op- 
posed her doing what she did.” 

“T almost wish Mrs. Masters had told him. I 
think it would have been safer.” 

“Safer ?” 

Mrs. Morrison laid her work on her knee, and 
looked up at Jane in surprise. 

“Yes, safer. Helen is in a false position to- 
ward Mr. Warrender.” 

“Yes, to a certain extent; but I can not see 
that it matters. And it would have been so very 
awkward.” 

“True, true,” said Jane. “Perhaps it is all 
for the best. No doubt Mrs. Masters was the 
person to decide.” 

“Certainly, my dear. It would not have be- 
come me to offer an objection, even if one had 
occurred to me.” 

Here the conversation dropped. But Jane read 
Helen’s letter again that night, and said to her- 
self, “ However awkward the position might have 
been, I am sure it would have been safer.” 


Time—so happy and so peaceful that when 
she looked back at it afterward its hours seemed 
to Helen to have been winged—was going by, 
and the chief characteristic of life at Chesney 
Manor would have appeared to outsiders to be a 
cheerful and occupied monotony. The stranger 
within the gates had as entirely ceased to be a 
stranger in her own feelings as her friends could 
desire, and when she thought of the past, so re- 
cent and yet so immeasurably distant, it was with 
the trustful thankfulness of a creature who, after 
shipwreck, is in a safe haven. 

Her views of what would constitute happiness, 
if happiness had indeed that existence in which 





she once believed, were changed beyond all re- 
cognition, and she found herself thinking of her- 
self—she was too young to turn from that un- 
profitable subject—as having got all her storms 
over early betimes, and with them also the noon- 
tide glory. The evening had come to her very 
soon and suddenly ; but it was clear and tranquil. 
The pensiveness of her mind was free from sick- 
ly melancholy, because she was sincere and un- 
affected ; but the seal of sedateness had been set 
upon her demeanor by sorrow, and there was no 
hand to lift it evermore. 

Helen was entirely unconscious of the attract- 
iveness of the composed and considerate mien, 
the low and gentle voice, the soft movements, the 
smile that came but rarely and broke slowly over 
the fatr candid face, the ready but quiet obliging- 
ness, and the unfailing observant care for others 
in everything, that were all characteristic of her- 
self. From any perception and sense of her own 
beauty she would shrink with a sharp pang, and 
put them from her with aversion; for was it not 
that which had betrayed her ? 

He had cared for that only, and so little and so 
briefly, and she had taken the foolish feeling for 
love. Of its ignobleness Helen had not the most 
distant notion. She had only learned its insuffi- 
ciency, its futility, and she shunned the idea that 
she was beautiful, because there was a humilia- 
tion in it. That was all the man whom she had 
loved and trusted, and who had forsaken her, had 
ever known about her, or cared to know. She 
remembered this now; she remembered the con- 
stant praises that had sounded so sweet then, and 
were now sickening to her memory, and she would 
avoid the sight of her own face in a looking-glass 
for days together. This, however, would be when 
she suffered slight relapses into the malady of in- 
trospection ; her mood was generally more healthy, 
her liberty of spirit greater. And as if it were 
her destiny to be placed at the opposite poles of 
experience, Helen began to stand in some little 
danger of being spoiled at Chesney Manor. 

Mrs. Masters, who had become exceedingly 
weary of the female companions to whose society 
she was restricted at Chundrapore, and of whom 
Mrs. Stephenson was an above-the-average sam- 
ple, was quite fascinated by her young protégée. 
It added to the pleasure with which she found 
herself once more in the ample and luxurious 
home of her early years that she could make this 
girl, who had suffered so much, feel that it of- 
fered to her a free, heart-felt, and unembarrassing 
welcome. She consulted Helen as if she had 
been a daughter, she occupied herself with her, 
she delighted in her presence, she made her a re- 
source and a pleasure, and enjoyed to the utmost 
the satisfaction of having gone far beyond the 
intentions toward Herbert Rhodes’s child with 
which she had left India. No mother, she flatter- 
ed herself, would have been more solicitous, more 
keen-sighted, for a daughter, than was she for 
Helen; and yet there was one fact, nearly con- 
cerning her, of which Mrs, Masters was entirely 
unobservant, 

This fact was that Mr. Warrender had fallen 
in love with her beautiful young friend in as de- 
cided and expeditious a manner as if he were not 
a middle-aged gentleman who had had losses in 
his time, and outlived them without very grave 
difficulty. 

That his sister should not have found him out 
was less remarkable than Mr. Warrender consider- 
ed it tobe, She was several years his junior ; but 
so accustomed to regard herself as an old mar- 
ried woman, with all the fancies and the coquet- 
ries of life delightfully far away from her, and 
all its precious bonds and sacred charities close 
about her, that she classed her brother quite 
among the elders, and looked upon him too as 
beyond any stormy vicissitudes of feeling. She 
had never formulated the belief, but she enter- 
tained it, that to be her husband’s brother-in-law, 
her own brother, the uncle of Maggie and Maud, 
and Mr. Warrender of Chesney Manner to boot, 
was all John ought to desire in this world. And 
he had got it all; he was a perfectly happy and 
contented man. 

Of his one love story she had not known 
much; it had been told after her marriage and 
during her absence from England. It was a very 
simple story; there are hundreds like it happen- 
ing every year. Mr. Warrender had lost his be- 
trothed by the English plague, consumption. The 
girl was marked down by the fell disease before 
he had ever seen her; she died a few weeks be- 
fore the time that had been fixed for their mar- 
riage ; he had passed months in hopeless attend- 
ance upon her, while she had never ceased to 
hope, to declare that she should soon be quite 
well, 

He had borne it all very quietly, and having 
narrated it simply to his absent sister, had hence- 
forth held his peace and gone his way, for a long 
time wearily, but always bravely and well. The 
story was an old one; the grave in Notley church- 
yard had been kept green for ten years when 
Helen Rhodes came to Chesney Manor, and Mr. 
Warrender had not in the interval been known 
to be more than politely conscious of the exist- 
ence of any woman. 

We have seen how Mrs. Townley Gore regard- 
ed such indifference; to his sister it appeared 
the most natural state of things, especially as she 
was not included in its conditions. That it ceased 
to exist surprisingly soon after the accidental in- 
trusion of Mr, Warrender upon the “ rehearsal” 
in Madame Morrison’s show-room, and was speed- 
ily replaced by a love as true and devoted as ever 
woman won, for the girl whom his sister had be- 
friended, she had not the least suspicion. 

Her brother’s “ ways” were those of a thorough- 
ly domestic man; he was with herself and Helen 
at all times when he was not imperatively obliged 
to attend to some business elsewhere; he was 
evidently happy in their society, and never “ put 
out” by the children. Chesney Manor was cer- 
tainly not a lovely place of sojourn, but he never 
seemed to want to go away from it, and his atten- 





tion to the two ladies surpassed that which might 
be expected by the most sanguine from a model 
brother and host. That these were symptoms 
never occurred to Mrs. Masters. She had always 
known her brother to be the kindest, the gentlest, 
the bravest of men, but she had been long unfa- 
miliar with his habits, and saw nothing to wonder 
at in his home-loving ways. Formerly there 
were only his books for him to care about; now 
there were herself and the children and Helen. 
He was so happy with them all that she could 
not bear to allude to that possible prospect of her 
returning to India, and taking Helen with her. 

And Helen: was she, as the wintry days crept 
on, and the pleasant prospect of congenial socie- 
ty and favorite occupations realized itself, equally 
unconscious of the feelings with which Mr. War- 
render regarded her? Did she suspect that he 
loved her with a love that the noblest of women 
might have been proud to win, and which, could 
she but have held herself free to accept it, would 
have made her enviable among the happiest ? 
Had she any notion that this accomplished schol- 
ar, this man of weight and importance in the 
land, this unknown poet, this perfect gentleman, 
was torn and tossed with conflicting hope and 
fear which had her for their object: the hope 
that he might win her bright beauty and her in- 
nocent girlish heart; the fear that in her eyes 
he could never be other than a grave elderly man, 
a kind protector, to be regarded with grateful 
and respectful liking, which would be intolerable 
to him ; a stone on which his teeth should be 
— while he was craving for the bread of 

ife ? 

As the wintry days crept on, Helen began to 
dread that something was coming to trouble her 
new-found peace, to disturb the lines that had 
been laid in such pleasant places. She would 
not have been, at that stage of her life, capable 
of understanding the full meaning of being loved 
by such a man as Mr. Warrender, but she had 
listened to words and received looks of love, and 
no woman to whom those have come can fail to 
recognize, even before it has taken their form, 
the feeling that they interpret. She recognized 
it with profound amazement, with a wild attempt 
at incredulity, and with a deep-seated, despairing 
dread. Was she a creature accursed of fate, that 
she should bring misery to those whom she loved, 
and who had so nobly befriended her? It was 
no impulse of vanity that moved her to this deso- 
late ery of the soul; she knew that love unre- 
quited, love disappointed, however unworthy the 
object or wasted the passion, means suffering that 
seems, for the time at leest, to be unbearable. 
That such a man as he, whose life and character 
she had been studying with the delight that might 
have been inspired by a revelation, should love 
her, was simply amazing ; but she did not dwell 
on this; she thought only that he would have to 
suffer through her agency. When he should 
know the truth about her, what pain he would 
have to undergo! Helen did not wonder at all 
at her own keen-sightedness, nor did she trifle 
with the serious thoughts which her discovery 
brought with it by any sentimental rebuking of 
herself for presumptuous fancy; she was too sin- 
cere for that. However great the wonder that 
Mr. Warrender should love her, she knew he did, 
and that was the fact which she had to deal with. 
It changed the whole aspect of her life, it de- 
stroyed her peace, disturbed her security, endan- 
gered the recently formed relations that were so 
precious to her: in every rational sense it was a 
terrible evil; and yet—she fought with herself, 
she blushed for herself, but down deep in her 
heart there was exultation. In vain she remind- 
ed herself that when he should know the truth 
about her he would cease to love her, that he was 
cherishing a delusion, and would renounce when 
he detected it; she did not believe her own argu- 
ment; something—it was not hope (that had no 
place with her)—told her that he would love her 
still. 

And then, amid all the confusion, the appre- 
hension, and the misery that had suddenly arisen 
and encircled her with a bewildering cloud, Hel- 
en knew one thing quite clearly, and knew that 
the strength of its consolation could never fail ; 
that she was happy because he loved her, happy 
in spite of everything, notwithstanding the inev- 
itable ‘parting that awaited her, happy quand 
méme. What was she to do? Must she wait 
until he had spoken the words to her that would 
force her to separate herself from him and the 
home that was so dear to her forever, or were 
there any means by which she might avert that 
blow? Could she venture to anticipate it, and 
entreat Mrs. Masters to tell all the truth concern- 
ing her to Mr. Warrender. 

Helen’s ignorance of the world and her natu- 
ral simplicity rendered her, happily for herself, 
unconscious of the many-sided objections which 
might fairly be raised against the step which 
something subtler and stronger than reason told 
her Mr. Warrender contemplated, and therefore 
none of the misgivings that would have beset a 
more worldly-wise person came to turn her from 
contemplating this course. Mrs. Masters was to 
her all that she had imagined a mother might 
be; she would certainly have taken such a trou- 
ble as this to her own mother; she would take 
it to Mrs. Masters. And when Mr. Warrender 
should have learned from his sister that love and 
marriage were closed chapters in the story of 
Helen’s life, he would forgive her the pain she 
had made him suffer, and they should be friends, 
in so far as with her insignificance she could be 
the friend of so great-souled a man, always. 
Thus did Helen, with the beautiful facility and 
pertinacity of youth in finding a way out of its 
difficulties without paying the toll, arrange a so- 
lution which merely lacked, to render it possible, 
the taking into account of human nature. 

It was after one of the morning walks, in 
which Mr, Warrender joined the children and 
their governess, that Helen had found herself 
face to face with this new trouble. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Christmas was near; the weather was bright 
and frosty; the great logs burned briskly, with a 
pleasant crackling sound, on the wide hearth of 
the library; the spacious room looked very com- 
fortable in the winter evenings when the little 
party of three occupied it. On the evening of 
that same day, Mrs. Masters being called away by 
the nurse, Helen found -herself again téte-d-téte 
with Mr. Warrender, and with a novel sense of 
nervousness and confusion she began to talk of 
the book she had been reading. It was on the 
subject of popular superstitions, and Mr. Warren- 
der took it up and read a page or two. 

“It must be difficult to avoid unlucky incidents 
in some countries, according to their notions,” 
said Mr. Warrender, “and betrothed lovers should 
be provided with a pocket code for their instruc- 
tion. I see they must not exchange gifts of 
knives, scissors, hair, or prayer-books; a bride- 
groom must not see his bride’s wedding gown 
before she wears it at the altar, and a bride must 
not have the wedding ring in her possession be- 
foreland, And here are cautions for mere as- 
pirants: an unbetrothed girl who puts on the 
wedding veil of a bride will never be married; a 
betrothed girl who puts on the cap of a new-made 
widow will be a widow herself. How absurd!” 

He threw down the book, and looked at Helen. 
The trouble in her face struck him, and at the 
same instant he remembered how he had seen her 
first, and knew that she too remembered it. 

With a desperate effort, Helen seized the chance 
that had offered itself. 

“The omen will not be belied by me,” she said. 
“The first time I ever saw you I wore the wed- 
ding veil of a bride, and I shall most certainly 
never be married.” 

“Helen! What do you mean? Is this—” 

She put up her hand beseechingly, and stopped 
him. 

“ Do not ask me any questions, Mr. Warrender, 
and never, never let us speak of this again. You 
are so good to me, I am glad you should know I 
have had a disappointment, and I shall never be 
the wife of any man.” 

“You—so young!” His voice was almost in- 
articulate. 

“Yes, I was very young. But it is so; and—” 
She was unable to say more, and fell back in her 
chair, covering her face and trembling. 

Very quietly he approached her, and drew down 
her hands, holding them firmly while he spoke. 

““T know why you have told me this, and it was 
nobly done. Have no fear, either for yourself or 
me.” 

He dropped her hands and resumed his seat as 
Mrs. Masters re-entered the room. 

“There’s nothing really wrong with Maggie,” 
she said, gayly, “and I have brought you some 
news, Look up from your books, both of you. 
There’s a wedding afoot!” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Warrender. “ Whose? 
Nurse’s, perhaps.” 

“Mr. Horndean’s. I wonder how Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore will like it? It seems that Mr. Horn- 
dean is going to marry a Miss Chevenix, a great 
beauty by all accounts. She was down here in 
September, and caused quite a sensation.” 

“T have seen Miss Chevenix,” said Helen; “she 
is a great favorite with Mrs. Townley Gore.” 

“Did you like her? Is she nice ?” 

“T should not have dared to like her; she did 
not take any notice of me. , She is very beautiful.” 

‘*When are they to be married?” asked Mr. 
Warrender. 

“ Shortly after Christmas ; and they are coming 
direct to Horndean. I heard all the news from 
nurse, who heard it from Dixon, who heard it at 
the post-office.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





HOW SHALL WE ACT? 
HINTS FOR AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 


gem plan usually followed in private theatri- 
cals is to secure two or three really good 
actors, choose a play which will bring out their 
strong points, and fill up the cast with volunteers, 
It is to these novices that I would give a few 
words of explanation of terms constantly used in 
stage directions, answering here a question that 
has often been asked me, “Oh, can you tell me 
what R. U. E. means?” and also a few hints as 
to rules absolutely necessary to be observed in 
order to preserve the unity of the piece. The 
stars are usually all right; they are used to act- 
ing, and, besides, their parts give them plenty to 
do, and they naturally take a sufficient interest 
in the plot to appear todo so. And this is where 
amateurs with small parts generally fail. They 
have, perhaps, to be for a long time on the stage 
with little or nothing to say; but what is going 
on among the other actors may be on a subject 
which they should find interesting. You would 
not talk to your neighbor about the weather, for 
instance, while the marriage of your sister was 
being arranged, or gaze round the house in search 
»f acquaintance while the reconciliation of your 
long-lost father and mother was going on. I have 
known beginners make their by-play more visible 
and audible than the main part of the perform- 
ance, and nothing can be worse than this. Their 
question is always, “But what am I to do? I 
can’t do nothing.” The answer that naturally 
occurs is: “ Why not? You do nothing very often 
in private life, and don’t seem to find it difficult. 
If you are not wanted in the front, get away to 
the back, and efface yourselves—pretend to talk, 
or look at a book, or at each other; but don’t talk 
out loud, for the audiences at private theatricals 
are generally so near that it makes a confused 
murmur. If you are supposed to be interested 
in what is going on, appear, at all events, to listen 
to it, otherwise you convey to the audience the 
fact—which it is your art to suppress—that you 
have heard it very often already, and know all 
about it.” 

The idea that you can pick up your parts at 





rehearsals, or catch up the words from the prompt- 
er, is a very great mistake. You should have a 
thorough knowledge of ‘the words before the re- 
hearsals commence. The rehearsals can then be 
devoted to “business,” and to the positions of 
the various actors on the stage. It is advisable 
to get some friend—artistic, if possible—to sit 
in the centre of where the audience will be when 
the critical night arrives, and to request him to 
stop the rehearsal when the actors get into a 
confused mass. Judicious grouping is most im- 
portant to the well-going of a play, and every 
scene, especially at the end of each act, should 
form a picture. For this reason, as color has to 
be considered in a picture as well as form, it is 
necessary to ascertain what the performers, es- 
pecially the ladies, mean to wear, and to persuade 
them to adopt colors which will go well with the 
background and with each other. As the scenery 
is very frequently painted on the spot by one of 
the company, it may often be toned so as to har- 
monize with the dresses. 

Another point where beginners often fail is, 
they do not speak loud enough. For this reason 
I strongly advise them to act at rehearsals, and 
to get a friend in the back row to tell them can- 
didly whether they can be heard, Old stagers 
are in the habit of rushing through their words, 
and only giving the cues distinctly. This is all 
very well for them, but it does not answer for 
beginners ; and they will find the more they play 
their parts at rehearsal as they mean to play them 
at the performance, the more likely they are to 
be successful. The slightest part may be played 
well or badly, and you may light up a character 
in a manner not expressed by the stage directions 
by merely thinking it well over, and considering 
what it would be natural for a person in such 
circumstances to do, and doing it. 


THE STAGE. 


R. U. E. R. Cc. D. Cc. D. L. C.D. L. U. E. 
3 q. . 3 E. 
R. 2 E. L.2E. 
R1E. L1kE. 
OP. POSITION OF ACTORS. 


P.S. 
R. R. Cc. Cc. Lc L. 


THE STAGE. < 
. Right Centre Door. 





Cc. D. Centre Door. 
R. U. E. Right Upper Entrance. . Left Centre Door. 
R. 3 E. Right Third Entrance. c. Left Upper Entrance. 
R. 2 E. Right Second Entrance. z. Left Third Entrance. 
R. 1 E. Right First Entrance. . Left Second Entrance. 

O, P. Opposite Prompt Side. =. Left First Entrance. 

P.S. Prompt Side. 
POSITION OF ACTORS. 

R. Right. R.C. Right Centre. C, Centre. L. C. Left Centre. L. Left. 


Farces, as a rule, are more troublesome to get 
up than comediettas, from the quantity of small 
properties required. The prompter has as much 
to do in some farces as any of the actors (with- 
out counting prompting, which ought not to be 
required), all the noises behind the scenes being 
managed by him. | The rattle of breaking crock- 
ery is imitated by sewing up old broken plates, 
etc., in a hamper, and dropping it. In Our Wife 
a storm comes on suddenly: the thunder may 
be imitated by shaking a thin sheet of iron; the 
patter of rain, by pease dropping from one end to 
the other of a tin box partially divided by ledges ; 
the noise of the window bursting in, by a “crash” 
filled with bits of tin. Where the properties re- 
quired are very numerous, it is a good plan to 
tell off one person as “ property man,” who will 
make lists of everything that is wanted, collect 
them before the play begins, and see that each 
person has his own properties before going on. 
It is advisable to rehearse as much as possible 
with properties, 

The prompter’s copy of the play should be in- 
terleaved with blank paper, on which he makes 
notes of all he has to do—i., e., ringing bells and 
all incidental noises; warning the various actors 
and actresses when they have to appear. . It is 
well to make a note of their different entrances 
about half a page before they actually occur, and 
then, if there is a call-boy in the company, he is 
sent to warn them to be on the alert. Amateurs 
generally have to look out for themselves in these 
matters, and they ought to watch carefully, as 
nothing is more annoying to the actors on the 
stage than a stage-wait. In some plays dresses 
have to be changed during the course of a scene ; 
everything should be placed ready beforehand, 
and a competent person should be in waiting to 
assist the actor or actress. The changing should 
also be rehearsed, and the time noted. Ii the 
time allowed is very short, it is as well to request 
the actors to play slowly during the interval, to 
introduce business, or even to “gag” a little. 
This ugly but useful word means simply to add 
something of your own to the author’s words ; 
and, as a general rule, it may be said that it is 
better to stick to the text. Of course it is fre- 
quently advisable to leave out a few sentences 
of the dialogue, but it is seldom an advantage to 
add anything to it, except in some rare instances 
where the sentence is so obscurely worded as to 
leave the auditors in doubt as to the meaning 
of it. 

The “tag” at the end of most plays must be 
left out by amateurs who only wish their pieces 
to run two or three nights, and therefore need 
not make an appeal to the audience to “come 
again” indefinitely. The play generally ends 
quite as well without it; if it does not, the prin- 
cipal performer (who would speak the tag) can 
generally substitute something else for it which 
will make an effective ending to the piece. Many 
modern plays are written without any tag. 

It may be well to remember, when fixing on 
the pieces to be performed, that amateurs rarely 
take as long in acting a play as professionals do, 
except where there are several scenes, and then 
the extra time consumed by unprofessional scene- 
shifters brings it up to the time mentioned at the 
beginning of each play; but where there is only 
one scene, as in a farce, where professionals have 
written down an hour, amateurs might usually 
write down three-quarters, the difference being 





that they speak quicker, and have not always 
nerve enough to “go in” for much business. I 
imagine all actors know what “ business” means, 
it being as essential a part of acting as speaking 
is; it is, in fact, the doing anything in contra- 
distinction to speaking it. Business is not by 
any means essentially comic; it may be senti- 
mental, and in some cases is unspeakably touch- 
ing. Of course there may be business in putting 
up an umbrella, but so there is—and an unplea- 
sant amount of it—in a dying scene. To be ef- 
fective, business must be as realistic as a modern 
pre-Raffaelite picture. If you have to play a gar- 
dener (as, for instanee, the gardener in Sweet- 
hearts), mark the way in which a gardener pre- 
pares his bass for tying up his plants, the way he 
handles the parcel—a young tree tied up—the 
comfortable manner he disposes himself on the 
ladder for a gossip instead of work, even the way 
he moistens his hands when he decides to dig: 
all of that is business. A butler, a milliner, 
a cobbler, all have tricks of manner; and hu- 
man nature itself has a good many tricks which 
speak to the eye more quickly than words do to 
the ear. 





AT HOME! 
BY A LIGHTNING TOURIST. 


Once more I breathe freely, 
My nostrils expand ; 

Once more I am treading 
My dear native land. 

Once more to the pewter 
My longing lips fly; 

Once more good tobacco 
Smells ravishingly. 


Oh, how I have scampered 
Through country and town; 
Oh, how I am bitten 
And freckled and brown! 
What journeys [ve taken, 
What miles I have run, 
How I’ve slaved, like a Cooly, 
In rain, cold, and sun! 


What a jumble of buildings 
There is in my brain; 
What lakes, seas, and mountains 
I’ve viewed—from the train! 
What hundreds of pictures 
And statues I’ve seen; 
How oft disappointed 
And humbugged I’ve been! 


A full month to-morrow 
Twill be since I went; 

Three weeks, I am certain, 
In journeys I spent. 

I always seemed packing, 
Or fighting with time, 

Or squabbling with landlords 
In wild pantomime. 


And, now it’s all over, 
I'm sorry to say 
I don’t feel recruited 
By my holiday; 
For rest, ease, and quiet 
I purposed to roam, 
And I find that I get them 
Much better at home. 





Insertions for Lingerie.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 733. 


Tue insertion Fig. 1 consists of narrow rolls and 
squares of white linen, which are connected by lace 
bars and stitches. In working, the outlines of the de- 
sign are transferred to oiled linen, on which the rolls 
and squares are basted, and which is backed with stiff 
paper. The rolls and squares may either be made of 
fine linen cut on the bias and folded, or they may be 
of narrow linen tape folded. If made of the former, 
the strips and squares are cut about half an inch wide. 
The raw edges of the strips are turned down over each 
other, after which they are folded through the middle 
lengthwise, forming the narrow roll shown in the illus- 
tration. After the rolls and squares are basted in po- 
sition on the linen, the wound bars and stitches con- 
necting them, and the wheels at the intersection of 
the bars, are worked with lace thread according to the 
illustration. 

For the insertion Fig. 2 a row of small netted squares 
is basted diagonally on the oiled linen, and the spaces 
between them are filled in with small linen squares in 
the manner shown in the illustration. The linen 

uares consist of short pieces of linen tape of the same 
width and about three times as long, which are folded 
down at the ends, and then folded through the middle. 
The wheels in the interstices, and the button-hole 
stitch edge of the netted squares, are worked with lace 
thread, and the netted squares are darned in point de 
reprise with fine linen fluss. 


Felt Hats and Bonnets.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 733. 


Tur condor brown felt round hat Fig. 1 is bound 
with ribbed brown silk. A bias strip of brown velvet 
is arranged in a soft knot on the middle of the front 
and carried along the left side, and a mounted brown 
and gold feather is on the right. 

The bonnet Fig. 2 is a Russian green felt witha high 
sloping crown and a drooping brim rolled at the edge. 
The brim is bound with a gathered bias strip of Rus- 
sian green velvet. A bias strip sixteen inches wide of 
satin Surah in shaded stripes of red, gold, and green 
is twisted into negligent folds across the front of the 
crown, the ends being fastened down at the sides under 
long gilt clasps, 


Venetian Lace Fichu-Collar and Cuff.—Figs. 
1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 733. 


Tuts fichu-collar consists of a sloped stiff net hand 
an inch and a half wide and long enough to fit around 
the neck, which is edged at the bottom to an inch from 
each end with a gathered row of Venetian lace four 
inches wide, and covered with similar lace over light 
blue satin. Two ends of lace sixteen inches long, 
pleated iu at the top to a width of an inch and a half, 
are attached, one at each end, to the band, and caught 
together near the bottom under a bow of light blue 
satin ribbon. A similar bow covers the fastening at 
the throat. The cuff, Fig. 2, is made to match the 


collar. 
Crochet Hood. 


See illustration on page 733, 


Tuts hood consists of a ee centre worked with 
white Shetland wool, which is edged with a border in 
pink Pompadour wool; the latter is finished with 
chain stitch loops and ball pendants. One corner of 








the square is turned down on the outside at the mid- 
die of the front, where the hood is trimmed with four 
doubie rows of the pendants. Bows of pink gros grain 
ribbon are set on the hood, one at the middle of the 
front and one at the back of the neck on the double 
box pleat, by means of which it is adjusted. A pink 
crochet batton and a chain stitch loop serve to fasten 
it. To make the hood begin with a foundation of 83 
at. (stitch) for one side of the square, and work back 
and forth as follows: ist round.—Pass the first 8 st 
1 de. (double crochet) on the following et., then 4 de., 
the middle 2 of which are separated by 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), on every following 4th st. ; 2 dec. on the last st. 
in the round. 2d round.—8 ch., 1 de. between the next 
2 dc. in the preceding round, then, throughout, 4 dec., 
the middle 2 of which are separated by 1 ch., around 
the ch. that separates the middle 2 of the next 4 de. ; 
at the end of the round, 2 dc. after the single de. in the 
last round, 8d-28th rounds.—Work as in the preced- 
ing round. Work around the square as follows: Ist 
round.—4 ch., then, throughont, alternately 1 dc. and 
1 ch., passing a space on the edge to correspond with 
the ch.; at each corner work 3 dc. separated by 1 ch. 
on the corner st., and at the end of the round 1 #1. (slip 
stitch) on the 8d of the 4 ch. at the beginning. 2d and 
8d rounds.—Work as in the preceding round, bringing 
the de. around the ch. Next work 7 rounds in the 
same pattern as the centre, working the last of them 
with pink Pompadour wool, and then work for the 
pendants as follows: 11th round.—* 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) around the next ch. separating 2 de. in the pre- 
ceding round, 4 ch., then for a pendant wind the wool 
10 times around the forefinger of the left hand, slip the 
coils from the finger and catch them together with 1 
sc.,4 ch.; repeat from *. For each of the 4 double 
rows of pendants which trim the middle of the front 
work a ch. foundation with white wool, that for the 
longest, which is taken next the edge, being 72 st., the 
next 60, then one of 32, and the last 40. Work forward 
on one side of the foundation and back on the other 
as follows: Alternately 1 sc. on the next st. and 5ch., 
passing 3 st.; on each end st., 2 sc. separated by 5 ch. 
Then work with pink wool as in the 11th round, bring- 
ing the first sc. of each pattern figure on the middie 
ch. of the next 5. 


, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Constant Reaprr.—Get changeable green and black 
Surah and plush. Use the Surah for a pleated lower 
skirt, bordered with the plush. Then have a basque 
and paniers of yonr black and green brocade. 

Oup Svssoriser.—We do not publish embroidery 
designs at the request of individual subscribers. 

Mississirrt.—Cards of invitation, particularly to 
weddings, are sent to people who are in mourning, 
exactly as if they were in colors. Invitations to din- 
ner are not sent for three months, To every other 
species of entertainment cards are sent after, perhaps, 
a month, as marks of attention and respect, although 
the afflicted are not expected. 

Mary.—Get a cloth jacket for your cloak, worth 
about $20. For your travelling dress get one of the 
American camel’s-hairs that are now sold for 50 cents 
a yard, and are 44 inches wide. Have this dark green, 
or else bronze, and trim with plush; make it yourself, 
and it will cost you only about $10. Give $10 for a 
felt hat, with plush trimming to match, and you have 
$70 left for your best dress of black or dark blue satin 
de Lyon. Twenty yards at $2 a yard leaves you $30 
for making and trimming it. 

An Op Sussortsrr.—Young girls of sixteen ‘‘ bang” 
their front hair, or else friz it, and braid the back, 
crossing it quite low on the nape of the neck in horse- 
shoe curve. 

Mrs. H. F.—A single perpendicular pleating form. 
ing the greater part of the skirt is more stylish than 
three deep pleatings for the dress of a girl of sixteen 
years. Then have a baeque with panier drapery tied 
behind in a great bow with ends. Have a Byron col- 
lar, vest, cuffs, and paniers of plush of the same olive 
shade as the cashmere. Use smail wooden button- 





* moulds covered with plush. 


Po.onaise.—Have your skirt entirely of plain velvet, 
except some double satin gathered ruffles at the foot 
in front and on the sides. Have the back untrimmed, 
and laid in two wide double box pleats. 

Constant Reaprr.—Your Irish poplin is a good 
brown, and will look well combined with plush of the 
same shade for vest, cuffs, collar, and paniers. 

E. P. 8.—Checked Cheviots and plain cloths, also 
plush and velvet, are made up in suits for boys of four 
years, For the first cloth materials the kilt skirt and 
double-breasted jackets are used, also the belted blouse 
with box pleats in front and back. The Dauphin coats 
of plush or velvet have straight French backs of two 
forms, while the fronts have revers their entire length, 
opening over a long vest-like piece of satin or moiré. 

Mrs. H. M. F.—We do not answer questions of that 
kind by mail, and can not undertake to recommend 
any cosmetics or hair-dyes whatever. 

Evrrerren —A gentleman raises his hat entirely off 
his head with his right hand, and keeps it off until the 
lady has passed him, holding it near his head, a little 
to the side. Heels are not worn as high as they were 
last year. There isa growing tendency to lower them, 
as high heels are considered prejudicial to health. 

A. C. C.—The form of regret for a wedding invita- 
tion, or acceptance of the same, should be addressed 
to the mother of the bride, or whoever issues the invi- 
tation. No response is expected in the majority of 
cases, but if one is sent, it should be conched in the 
same terms as to other entertainments, as: “‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown regret exceedingly that they are obliged 
to decline the polite invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
for the marriage of their daughter ;” or, “* Mr. and Mrs, 
Brown accept with pleasure the polite invitation,” ete. 
But unless “ R. 8. V. P.” is put on the card of invita- 
tion, do not do either, but in the event of declining, 
simply send your visiting-card on the wedding day, 
and call soon after yourself, if not in full mourning. 

Vireir.—The proper form for a gentleman’s visiting- 
card is in simple script engraved, ‘“‘ Mr. Alfred Brown, 
7 East Washington Street,” on a small-sized plain card. 
An unmarried lady should be, “‘ Miss Brown,” or “ Miss 
Virginia Brown,” as she pleases, but never without the 
prefix “ Miss.” It is quite enough to send your visit- 
ing-card with a bridal gift. People who are in mourn- 
ing should receive cards and invitations to a wedding 
exactly as if they were going ont. 

L. P. W.—The amusements of Halloween are burn- 
ing raisins in the fire and naming them, watching them 
jump ont, telling fortunes by card, looking over one’s 
shoulder in a dark room with mirror in hand, throwing 
apple parings into the fire. Read Burne’s poem called 
“Halloween” to find out the superstitions of the 
Scotch peasantry. A dance and a supper may be given 
before twelve, but at that hour all candles should be 
put ont, and the witches and fairies consulted. 

Mrs. F. 8S. W.—Yonr long black velvet garment will 
probably make one of the great-coats introduced by 
Worth. They are similar to straight polonaises or 
surtouts, but have a slight panier drapery, and are 
very slightly trimmed, usually with fur, chenille fringe 
like a thick ruche, or else with Spanish lace. Read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 43, Vol. XIV., for 
further hints. 
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WAS IT AN ILLUSION? 
A Parson's Story. 
Br AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


Avrnor or‘ Lorp Brackennvry,” “ Desennam’s Vow,” 
“Hany anp Grove,” “ Miss Carew,” ETO. 
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TIVHE facts which I am about to relate hap- 
i pened to myself some sixteen or eighteen 
years ago, at which time I served her Majesty 
as an Inspector of Schools ; and I was still young 
enough to énjoy a life of constant travelling. 
Now, the Provincial Inspector is perpetually on 
the move. There are, indeed, many less agree- 
able ways in which an unbeneficed parson may 
contrive to seorn delights and live laborious 
days. In remote places, where strangers are 
scarce, his annual visit is an important event; 
and though at the close of a long day’s work he 
would sometimes prefer the quiet of a country 
inn, he generally finds himself the destined guest 
of the rector or the squire. It rests with himself 
to turn these opportunities to account. If he 
makes himself pleasant, he forms agreeable 
friendships, and sees English home-life under one 
of its most attractive aspects; and sometimes, 
even in these days of universal commonplace- 
ness, he may have the luck to meet with an ad- 
venture. 

My first appointment was to a West of Eng- 
land district largely peopled with my personal 
friends and connections. It was therefore much 
to my annoyance that I found myself, after a 
couple of years of very pleasant work, trans- 
ferred to what a policeman would call “‘a new 
beat,” up in the North. Unfortunately for me, 
my new beat—a rambling, thinly populated area 
of something under one thousand eight hundred 
square miles—was three times as large as the 
old one, and more than proportionately unmanage- 
able. Intersected at right angles by two ranges 
of barren hills, and cut off to a large extent from 
the main lines of railway, it united about every 
inconvenience that a district could possess. The 
villages lay wide apart, often separated by long 
tracts of moorland; and in place of the well- 
warmed railway compartment and the frequent 
manor-house, I now spent half my time in hired 
vehicles and lonely country inns. 

I had been in possession of this district for 
some three months or so, and winter was near at 
hand, when I paid my first visit of inspection to 
Pit End, an outlying hamlet in the most norther- 
ly corner of my county, just twenty-two miles 
from the nearest station. Having slept over- 
night at a place called Drumley, and inspected 
Drumley schools in the morning, I started for 
Pit End, with fourteen miles of railway and 
twenty-two of hilly cross-roads between myself 
and my journey’s end. I made, of course, all 
the inquiries I could think of before leaving; 
but neither the Drumley school-master nor the 
landlord of the Drumley “ Feathers” knew much 
more of Pit End than its name. My predecessor, 
it seemed, had been in the habit of taking Pit 
End “from the other side,” the roads, though 
longer, being less hilly that way. That the place 
boasted some kind of inn was certain, but it was 
an inn unknown to fame, and to mine host of the 
“Feathers.” Be it good or bad, however, I 
should have to put up at it. 

Upon this scant information I started. My 
fourteen miles of railway journey soon ended at 
a place called Bramsford Road, whence an omni- 
bus conveyed passengers to a dull little town 
called Bramsford Market. Here I found a horse 
and “trap” to carry me on to my destination ; 
the horse being a raw-boned gray with a profile 
like a camel, and the trap a rickety high gig 
which had probably done commercial travelling 
in the days of its youth. From Bramsford Mar- 
ket the way lay over a succession of long hills, 
rising to a barren, high-level plateau. It was a 
dull, raw afternoon of mid-November, growing 
duller and more raw as the day waned and the 
east wind blew keener. 

“ How much farther now, driver ?”’ I asked, as 
we alighted at the foot of a longer and a stiffer 
hill than any we had yet passed over. 

He turned a straw in his mouth, and grunted 
something about “fower or foive mile by the 
rooad.” 

And then I jearned that by turning off at a 
point which he described as “t’ owld tollus,” and 
taking a certain foot-path across the fields, this 
distance might be considerably shortened. I de- 
cided, therefore, to walk the rest of the way, 
and setting off at a good pace, I soon left driver 
and trap behind. At the top of the hill I lost 
sight of them, and coming presently to a little 
road-side ruin which I at once recognized as the 
old toll-house, I found the foot-path without diffi- 
culty. It led me across a barren slope divided 
by stone fences, with here and there a group of 
shattered sheds, a tall chimney, and a blackened 
cinder mound, marking the site of a deserted 
mine. A light fog meanwhife was creeping up 
from the east, and the dusk was gathering fast. 

Now to lose one’s way in such a place and at 
such an hour would be disagreeable enough, and 
the foot-path—a trodden track already half oblit- 
erated—would be indistinguishable in the course 
ef another ten minutes. Looking anxiously 
ahead, therefore, in the hope of seeing some sign 
of habitation, | hastened on, scaling one stone 
stile after another, till I all at once found myself 
skirting a line of park palings. Following these, 
with bare boughs branching out overhead and 
dead leaves rustling under-foot, I came presently 
to a point where the path divided, here continu- 
ing to skirt the inclosure, and striking off yonder 
across a space of open meadow. 

Which should I take ? 

By following the fence I should be sure to ar- 
rive at a lodge where I could inquire my way to 
Pit End; but then the park might be of any ex- 
tent, and I might have a long distance to go be- 





fore I came to the nearest lodge. Again, the 
meadow path, instead of leading to Pit End, 
might take me in a totally opposite direction. 
But there was no time to be lost in hesitation; 
so I chose the meadow, the farther end of which 
was lost to sight in a fleecy bank of fog. 

Up to this moment I had not met a living soul 
of whom to ask my way; it was therefore with 
no little sense of relief that I saw a man emer- 
ging from the fog and coming along the path. As 
we neared each other—I advancing rapidly, he 
slowly—I observed that he dragged the left foot, 
limping as he walked. It was, however, so dark 
and so misty that not till we were within half a 
dozen yards of each other could I see that he 
wore a dark suit and an Anglican felt hat, and 
looked something like a Dissenting minister. As 
soon as we were within speaking distance I ad- 
dressed him. 

“Can you tell me,” I said, “if I am right for 
Pit End, and how far I have to go?” 

He came on, looking straight before him; tak- 
ing no notice of my question ; apparently not hear- 
ing it. 

“T beg your pardon,” I said, raising my voice ; 
“but will this path take me to Pit End, and if 
so—” 

He had passed on without pausing; without 
looking at me; I could almost have believed, 
without seeing me. 

I stopped with the words on my lips; then 
turned to look after—perhaps to follow—him. 

But instead of following, I stood bewildered. 

What had become of him? And what lad was 
that going up the path by which I had just come 
—that tall lad, half running, half walking, with 
a fishing-rod over his shoulder? I could have 
taken my oath that I had neither met nor passed 
him. Where, then, had he come from? And 
where was the man to whom I had spoken not 
three seconds ago, and who, at his limping pace, 
could not have made more than a couple of yards 
in the time ? 

My stupefaction was such that I stood quite 
still, looking after the lad with the fishing-rod 
till he disappeared in the gloom under the park 
palings. 

Was I dreaming ? 

Darkness, meanwhile, had closed in apace, and, 
dreaming or not dreaming, I must push on, or find 
myself benighted. So I hurried forward, turning 
my back on the last gleam of daylight, and plun- 
ging deeper into the fog at every step. I was, 
however, close upon my journey’s end. The path 
ended at a turnstile; the turnstile opened upon 
a steep lane; and at the bottom of the lane, down 
which I stumbled among stones and ruts, I came 
in sight of the welcome glare of a blacksmith’s 
forge. 

Here, then, was Pit End. I found my trap 
standing at the door of the village inn; the raw- 
boned gray stabled for the night; the landlord 
watching for my arrival. 

The “Greyhound” was a hostelry of modest 
pretensions, and I shared its little parlor with a 
couple of small farmers and a young man who 
informed me that he “travelled in” Thorley’s 
Food for Cattle. Here I dined, wrote my letters, 
chatted awhile with the landlord, and picked up 
such scraps of local news as fell in my way. 

There was, it seemed, no resident parson at 
Pit End, the incumbent being a pluralist with 
three small livings, the duties of which, by the 
help of a rotatory curate, he discharged in a 
somewhat easy fashion. Pit End, as the smallest 
and farthest off, came in for but one service each 
Sunday, and was almost wholly relegated to the 
curate. The squire was a more confirmed absen- 
tee than even the vicar. He lived chiefly in Paris, 
spending abroad the wealth of his Pit End coal 
fields. He happened to be at home just now, the 
landlord said, after five years’ absence; but he 
would be off again next week, and another five 
years might probably elapse before they should 
again see him at Blackwater Chase. 

Blackwater Chase !—the name was not new to 
me; yet I could not remember where I had heard 
it. When, however, mine host went on to say 
that, despite his absenteeism, Mr. Wolstenholme 
was “a pleasant gentleman and a good landlord,” 
and that, after all, Blackwater Chase was “a lone- 
some sort of world-end place for a young man to 
bury himself in,” then I at once remembered Phil 
Wolstenholme of Baliol, who in his grand way 
had once upon a time given me a general invita- 
tion to the shooting at Blackwater Chase. That 
was twelve years ago, when I was reading hard 
at Wadham, and Wolstenholme—the idol of a 
clique to which I did not belong—was boating, 
betting, writing poetry, and giving wine parties at 
Baliol. 

Yes, I remembered all about him—his hand- 
some face, his luxurious rooms, his boyish prodi- 
gality, his utter indolence, and the blind faith of 
his worshippers, who believed that he had only 
“to pull himself together” in order to carry off 
every honor which the university had to bestow. 
He did take the Newdigate; but it was his first 
and last achievement, and he left college with the 
reputation of having narrowly escaped a plucking. 
How vividly it all came back upon my memory— 
the old college life, the college friendships, the 
pleasant time that could never come again! It 
was but twelve years ago; yet it seemed like half 
a century. And now, after these twelve years, 
here were Wolstenholme and I as near neighbors 
as in our Oxford days. I wondered if he was 
much changed, and whether, if changed, it were 
for the better or the worse. Had his generous 
impulses developed into sterling virtues, or had 
his follies hardened into vies? Should I let him 
know where I was, and so judge for myself? 
Nothing would be easier than to pencil a line 
upon a card to-morrow morning and send it up 
to the big house. Yet, merely to satisfy a pur- 
poseless curiosity, was it worth while to re-open 
the acquaintanceship ? 

Thus musing, I sat late over the fire, and by 
the time I went to bed I had well-nigh forgotten 





my adventure with the man who vanished so mys- 
teriously and the boy who seemed to come from 
nowhere, 

Next morning, finding I had abundant time at 
my disposal, I did pencil that line upon my card 
—a mere line, saying that I believed we had 
known each other at Oxford, and that I should 
be inspecting the National Schools from nine till 
about eleven. _ And then, having dispatched it by 
one of my landlord’s sons, I went off to my work. 
The day was brilliantly fine. The wind had shift- 
ed round to the north, the sun shone clear and 
cold, and the smoke-grimed hamlet, and the gaunt 
buildings clustered at the mouths of the coal-pits 
round about, looked as bright as they could look 
at any time of the year. The village was built 
up a long hill-side, the church and schools being 
at the top, and the “Greyhound” at the bottom, 
Looking vainly for the lane by which I had come 
the night before, I climbed the one rambling 
street, followed a path that skirted the church- 
yard, and found myself at the schools. These, 
with the teachers’ dwellings, formed three sides 
of a quadrangle, the fourth side consisting of an 
iron railing and a gate. An inscribed tablet over 
the main entrance-door recorded how “These 
school-houses were rebuilt by Philip Wolsten- 
holme, Esquire: a.p. 18—.” 

“Mr. Wolstenholme, sir, is the lord of the 
manor,” said a soft, obsequious voice. 

I turned, and found the speaker at my elbow, 
a square-built, sallow man, all in black, with a 
bundle of copy-books under his arm. 

“ You are the—the school-master ?” I said, un- 
able to remember his name, and puzzled by a vague 
recollection of his face. 

“ Just so,sir. I conclude I have the honor of 
addressing Mr. Frazer ?” 

It was a singular face, very pallid and anxious- 
looking. The eyes, too, had a watchful, almost a 
startled, look in them, which struck me as pecul- 
iarly unpleasant. 

“Yes,” I replied, still wondering where and 
when I had seen him. “My name is Frazer. 
Yours, I believe, is—is—” and I put my hand 
into my pocket for my examination papers. 

“Skelton—Ebenezer Skelton. Will you please 
to take the boys first, sir ?”’ 

The words were commonplace enough, but the 
man’s manner was studiously, disagreeably def- 
erential, his very name being given, as it were, 
under protest, as if too insignificant to be men- 
tioned. 

I said I would begin with the boys, and so 
moved on. Then, for we had stood still till now, 
I saw that the school-master was lame. In that 
moment I remembered him. He was the man I 
met in the fog. 

“T met you yesterday afternoon, Mr. Skelton,” 
I said, as we went into the school-room. 

“Yesterday afternoon, sir ?”’ he repeated. 

“You did not seem to observe me,” I said, 
carelessly. “I spoke to you, in fact, but you did 
not reply to me.” 

“ But—indeed, I beg your pardon, sir—it must 
have been some one else,” said the school-master. 
“] did not go out yesterday afternoon.” 

How could this be anything but a falsehood ? 
I might have been mistaken as to the man’s face ; 
though it was such a singular face, and I had 
seen it quite plainly. But how could I be mis- 
taken as to his lameness ? Besides, that curious 
trailing of the right foot, as if the ankle was bro- 
ken, was not an ordinary lameness. 

I suppose I looked incredulous, for he added, 
hastily : 

“Even if I had not been preparing the boys 
for inspection, sir, I should not have gone out 
yesterday afternoon. It was too damp and fog- 
gy. lam obliged to be careful; I have a very 
delicate chest.” 

My dislike to the man increased with every 
word he uttered. I did not ask myself with what 
motive he went on heaping lie upon lie; it was 
enough that, to serve his own ends, whatever 
those ends might be, he did lie with unparalleled 
audacity. 

“ We will proceed to the examination, Mr. Skel- 
ton,” I said, contemptuously. 

He turned, if possible, a shade paler than be- 
fore, bent his head silently, and called up the 
scholars in their order. 

I soon found that, whatever his short-comings 
as to veracity, Mr. Ebenezer Skelton was a capital 
school-master. His boys were uncommonly well 
taught, and as regarded attendance, good conduct, 
and the like, left nothing to be desired. When, 
therefore, at the end of the examination, he said 
he hoped I would recommend the Pit End boys’ 
school for the government grant, I at once as- 
sented. And nowI thought I had done with Mr. 
Skelton for, at all events, the space of one year. 
Not so, however. When I came out from the 
girls’ school I found him waiting at the door. 

Profusely apologizing, he leave to occu- 
py five minutes of my valuable time. He wished, 
under correction, to suggest a little improvement. 
The boys, he said, were allowed to play in the 
quadrangle, which was too small, and in various 
ways inconvenient ; but round at the back there 
was a piece of waste land, half an acre of which, 
if inclosed, would admirably answer the purpose, 
So saying, he led the way to the back of the build- 
ing, and I followed him. 

“To whom does this ground belong ?” I asked. 

“To Mr. Wolstenholme, sir.” 

“Then why not apply to Mr. Wolstenholme ? 
He gave the schools, and I dare say he would be 
equally willing to give the ground.” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir. Mr. Wolstenholme 
has not been over here since his return, and it is 
quite possible that he may leave Pit End without 
honoring us with a visit. I could not take the 
liberty of writing to him, sir.” 

“Neither could I in my report suggest that the 
government should offer to purchase a portion 
of Mr. Wolstenholme’s land for a play-ground to 
schools of Mr, Wolstenholme’s own building,” I 
replied. ‘ Under other circumstances—” 
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I stopped and looked round. 

The school-master repeated my last words. 

“You were saying, sir—under other circym- 
stances—” 

I looked round again. 

“Tt seemed to me that there was some one 
here,” I said; “some third person, not a moment 
ago.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir—a third person ?”’ 

“T saw his shadow on the ground, between 
yours and mine.” 

The schools faced due north, and we were 
standing immediately behind the buildings, with 
our backs to the sun. The place was bare, and 
open, and high; and our shadows, sharply de- 
fined, lay stretched before our feet. 

“ A—a shadow ?” he faltered. “ Impossible.” 

There was not a bush or a tree within half a 
mile. There was not a cloud in the sky. There 
was nothing, absolutely nothing, that could have 
cast a shadow. 

I admitted that it was impossible, and that I 
must have fancied it; and so went back to the 
matter of the play-ground. 

“Should you see Mr. Wolstenholme,” I said, 
“you are at liberty to say that I thought it a de- 
sirable improvement.” 

“Tam much obliged to you, sir, Thank you— 
thank you very much,” he said, cringing at every 
word, “ But—but I had hoped that you might 
perhaps use your influence—” 

“Look there!” I interrupted. “Is that fancy?” 

We were now close under the blank wall of the 
boys’ school-room. On this wall, lying to the full 
sunlight, our shadows—mine and the school-mas- 
ter’s—were projected. And there, too—no longer 
between his and mine, but a little way apart, as 
if the intruder were standing back—there, as 
sharply defined as if cast by lime-light on a pre- 
pared background, I again distinctly saw, though 
but for a moment, that third shadow. As I 
spoke, as I looked round, it was gone! 

“Did you not see it ?” I asked, 

He shook his head. 

“J—TI saw nothing,” he said, faintly. “ What 
was it?” 

His lips were white. He seemed scarcely able 
to stand. 

“But you must have seen it!” I exclaimed. 
“Tt fell just there—where that bit of ivy grows. 
There must be some boy hiding—it was a boy’s 
shadow, 1 am confident.” 

“A boy’s shadow!” he echoed, looking round 
in a wild, frightened way, “There is no place— 
for a boy—to hide.” 

“ Place or no place,” I said, angrily, “if I catch 
him he shall feel the weight of my cane.” 

I searched backward and forward in every di- 
rection,-the school-master, with his scared face, 
limping at my: heels; but rough and irregular as 
the ground was, there was not a hole in it big 
enough to shelter a rabbit. 

“But what was it?” I said, impatiently. 

*“ An—an illusion. Begging your pardon, sir— 
an illusion.” 

He looked so like a beaten hound, so frighten- 
ed, so fawning, that I felt I could with lively. sat- 
isfaction have transferred the threatened caning 
to his own shoulders. 

“But you saw it?” I said again. 

“No, sir. Upon my honor, no, sir. I saw 
nothing—nothing whatever.” 

His looks belied his words. I felt positive that 
he had not only seen the shadow, but that he 
knew more about it than he chose to tell. I was 
by this time really angry. To be made the ob- 
ject of a boyish trick, and to be hoodwinked by 
the connivance of the school- master, was too 
much, It was an insult to myself and my office. 

I scarcely knew what I said: something short 
and stern, at all events, Then, having said it, I 
turned my back upon Mr. Skelton and the schools, 
and walked rapidly back to the village, 


[To BR CONTINUED. ] 





BEGGARS WAITING AT THE DOOR 
OF A MOSQUE IN ALGIERS. 
See illustration on double page. 

“: RAYER and almsgiving,” said the Prophet, 

“are the keys of paradise,” and most of 
the followers of the religion he taught discharge 
punctually these duties of the faith. Naturally 
enough, the vestibule of the house where prayer 
is wont to be made is the place in which alms 
are distributed, either as a preliminary attuning 
the mind to devotion, or as a result of the pious 
feelings aroused by a visit to the sanctuary. Nor 
is the recipient of alms looked down upon with 
the contempt which Western and Northern races 
show toward those who are willing to receive 
without having taken the trouble to earn. The 
Eastern mendicant, like the Eastern millionaire, 
regards his condition as the decree of fate. His 
self-esteem is not injured by his lot; he preserves 
his dignity even-in his lowest estate. Among 
the crowds of suppliants who station themselves 
at the door of the mosques, many display a patri- 
archal nobility of mien and pious resignation 
which fill the Western visitor with admiration, 
and he recognizes in them another form of that 
Oriental hospitality which never refuses food and 
shelter to the wayfarer. In Algiers such scenes 
as our illustration depicts strike the eye not only 
by the contrast they present to Western life, but 
by the motley personages who form the pictur- 
esque group. The Great Mosque of Algiers faces 
southward on the Boulevard de la République, 
is the most ancient in the city, and dates from 
the year 1018. The minaret at the corner of 
the Rue de la Marine was completed in 1323. 
The building on this northern face presents a 
gallery of fourteen arcades supported on columns 
of white marble, in an angle of which stands a 
sparkling fountain. The interior is lighted by 
doors opening on the boulevard, but as it is very 
spacious, there always reigns in it a certain ob- 
security favorable to prayer, to meditation, and to 
sleep. The walls are white, with no other deco- 
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ration than mats on the floor and around the 
lower part of the pillars. 

The situation of Algiers has always been ex- 
tolled... The Moor of Valentia, Abou-Mohammed 
el-Abd-ery, in the twelfth century, wrote : “Itis a 
city which one is never weary of admiring, and 
whose aspect enchants the imagination. Seated 
on the sea, on the slope of a mountain, it possess- 
es the resources of the gulf and the plain. No- 
thing approaches the loveliness of the view.” The 
interior of the city offers a strange spectacle. 
European civilization, with its continuous move- 
ment, is there mingled with the impassive life of 
the East. The quarter that runs from the Ad- 
miralty to the harbor of Azzoun is as French as 
it can be. Huge hotels and houses have super- 
seded the low plaster dwellings; wide streets 
with arcades have replaced the crooked lanes 
where two pedestrians could scarcely pass ; res- 
taurants @ la carte and a priz fize, milliners’ shops, 
and hatters’, stand where the old bazars used to 
display their wares; and omnibuses and horse- 
cars are busily running. But in this French city 
we meet at every step a variety of costume and a 
blending of races not to be seen elsewhere. Be- 
side the Jew with his dirty garments comes the 
Arab with flashing eve and stately walk; be- 
side the negro porter bending under his load is 
the trim young lieutenant clinking his spurs ; be- 
side the Parisienne clad in the last creations of 
M. Worth glides timidly the Moorish lady veiled 
in her yashmak. Moors and Kabyles, Spaniards 
and Maltese, French infantry, mounted Spahis, 
artillery, and asses jostle each other in the streets, 
While the modern quarter of the town lies on the 
water’s edge, the Moorish dwellings with their 
white flat roofs are heaped up toward the sum- 
mit of the hill. The streets are steep and narrow, 
the upper stories of the houses project one over 
the other, till the topmost ones nearly touch each 
other over the dark and gloomy but coo! streets, 
while the barred windows and massive doors give 
every house the aspect of a prison. 

Algiers has since the French occupation at- 
tracted crowds of artists from every country, 
whose pencils have made known to us some of 
its picturesque aspects. It has become, too, a 
favorite winter resort, as the climate on the whole 
is agreeable and healthy, the temperature in the 
coldest months not falling below 12° Centigrade. 
The coast is mountainous and cut by ravines, 
and the forests are considerably more extensive 
than those of France. In the interior, another 
range of mountains looks down on the sandy sea 
of the Sahara. The Kabyles, who dwell in the 
mountains and higher plateaux, are the aborigines 
of the country; they have almost a German phy- 
siognomy, a large square head, blue eyes, and 
generally red hair. The conquering Arab is of 
taller stature, with an oval face, black glancing 
eyes, and black hair. The Moors, as the inhab- 
itants of the towns are called, are a mixed race, 
descended from every people that have touched 
on the coast of Africa from the Argonauts to the 
present day. It is by the Arab tribes that the 
peace of the colony is threatened. The tribes 
vary very much in size. Some number only five 
hundred, some forty thousand souls. The neces- 
sities of a nomad life as well as the precepts of 
religion made them submit without dispute to the 
will of their chiefs. The Arabs possess nobles 
by birth, who are all supposed to be descendants 
of Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet, and no- 
bles by religion. The latter are named mara- 
bouts, and are specially vowed to observance of 
all the precepts of the Koran: their prayers are 
always efficacious, their words are oracles; they 
reconcile hostile tribes, and they preach war 
against the infidels, Seven religious orders, 
founded by as many marabouts, exist, and are 
the great support of fanaticism and bond of 
union between the tribes. These details are 
worth note when an Arab insurrection is immi- 
nent. The French occupation of Tunis has caused 
wide-spread discontent among the Arabs of Al- 
geria, and already several revolts of tribes near 
the Sahara have taken place. A prophecy is cur- 
rent that fifty years after the conquest by the in- 
fidel the country will regain its freedom by means 
ofa marabout. Such a maraboutis Bou-Amena, 
the chief of a powerful tribe. He has inflicted 
several defeats on detached parties of French 
troops, but when attacked in force was com- 
pelled to retire into the desert. Here he bides 
his time. 





A DINNER CARD. 


” ADAME est servie.” 

As the low voice of the well-trained serv- 
ant fell on her ear, Mrs. Atherton Huntley slight- 
ly turned her head, and gave one swift glance 
toward her husband. 

Mr. Huntley, whom long years of practice had 
rendered perfect in his métier of host, compre- 
hended the almost imperceptible signal, offered 
his arm to Mrs. Elphinstone, with whom he was 
talking, and moved toward the door. The com- 
pany followed in a softly rustling procession, Mrs. 
Huntley bringing up the rear on the arm of Alex 
Dent, her husband’s junior partner, freshly re- 
turned from China, and the guest of the evening. 
There was no confusion as to place. Mrs. Hunt- 
ley had reduced dinner-giving to a science, and 
each least detail was carefully planned and pro- 
vided for. A nod, a blithesome smile to right 
and to left, the gesture of a lilac-gloved hand, 
and each person was in his appointed seat at 
table—a table spread in the wondrous fashion of 
the day, and to whose adorning had gone all the 
resource and the lavish appliance of modern deco- 
rative art. 

The faintly tinted and heavily embroidered cloth 
was overlaid here and there with lengths of linen, 
transparently fine, and edged with priceless old 
lace. A multitude of tapers, rose red or green, 
each with its little lace-trimmed shade, cast their 
paly glows on the low bank of flowers which ran 
the table’s length, on the alternate fire and irides- 





cence of many-hued glasses, and the jewelled 
gleam of Salviati decanters and salt-cellars. Be- 
side each lady’s plate stood an arrangement of 
choice roses in the form of a horseshoe; for ev- 
ery gentleman was a boutonniére of lilies; and 
upon the napkins lay exquisite dinner cards of 
white silk, hand-painted, and scented with violets. 

Such dinner tables are too common in the lux- 
urious life of to-day to attract special attention 
from those to whom they are customary specta- 
cles. But Alex Dent had gone to China before 
the tide of modern luxury had risen to half-flood, 
and was too lately returned to have grown wonted 
to its exhibition. He admired, and spoke his ad- 
miration—admired the arrangement of the flow- 
ers, the beautiful glass, the perfect adaptation of 
detail to effect ; and Mrs, Huntley listened to his 
eulogiums with pleasure. It was an old story to 
her, but women do not easily weary of hearing 
their household gods extolled. 

“What a land of luxury it has grown to be!” 
he went on, ‘“ What pains are lavished on the 
merest trifles! This card, even” —picking up the 
one beside his plate—‘ why, it is a little work of 
art, really charming.” 

“So it is,” admitted Mrs. Huntley. “Those 
people at the Decorative Art Society do have the 
loveliest things. A great many of their designs 
are made by real artists, you know.” 

“ But I don’t know. There was no Decorative 
Art Society when I went away,” replied Alex, still 
studying the silken painting intensely. As he 
looked, a sudden thought seemed to come to him. 
His eyes gave out a swift sparkle, then set as 
though seeing a vision. For a brief moment he was 
oblivious of the very existence of his handsome 
hostess. This was the picture that Alex Dent’s 
mind was looking at: a room in a stately city 
house ; a girl seated in a bay-window shaded with 
amber curtains, painting flowers at a little table; 
himself, a raw, sensitive boy, seated near her, his 
hat on his knees—watching the sheen cast by the 
amber light on her satin-smooth hair, watching 
the long lashes which shaded her eyes, the slen- 
der fingers which played rather nervously with 
the paint-brush—struggling with words which he 
had resolved not to speak, wretched at the en- 
forced silence, at the sense of coming separation. 
It was a picture which had frequently risen be- 
fore his mind during the ten years of his ab- 
sence; but what had revived itnow? He studied 
the dinner card to find out. 

Cyclamen! Yes, it was a group of cyclamen 
that Evelyn Morris was painting that last morn- 
ing. He remembered it perfectly now. There 
was something in the graceful little picture that 
recalled her style, the choiceness and charm which 
seemed inseparable from all that she touched or 
did. And just at that moment two tiny letters 
caught his eye traced in the shadow of a leaf, 
E.M. Could they stand for E— Impossible! 
and yet— 

Ten years had taught the raw boy worldly wis- 
dom. His pause of retrospect took him much 
less time than I have occupied in the telling, and 
he recovered himself in time to betray nothing 
to his bright-eyed hostess. Soup and Chablis had 
been followed by fish and entrées, before, with 
skillful inadvertence, he returned to the subject 
of the dinner card. 

“ Who creates these dainty things, do you sup- 
pose ?” he queried. 

“ All sorts of people, no doubt. They don’t 
tell unless you ask, and perhaps not then; but I 
never thought to ask. I presume a great many 
of the things are the work of poor ladies who 
are glad to earn 4 little something under the rose.” 

“ And are all these on the table by the same 
hand?” 

“Oh yes, they come in regular sets, ten or a 
dozen, or a dozen and a half,in each. These silk’ 
ones are awfully dear—eighteen dollars the doz- 
en—but then they are the prettiest I ever saw. 
Thérése, please show your card to Mr. Dent. He 
has been so long in China that he isn’t used to 
such vanities as the rest of us are.” 

“Don’t you use dinner cards in China ?” asked 
Thérése, otherwise Mrs. Denham, a handsome, 
sleepy blonde, with a fringe of oddly colored yel- 
low hair falling above her eyes. She outdid her 
commission, for she borrowed her neighbors’ 
cards left and right, and placed half a dozen of the 
pretty things within Alex’s reach while she spoke, 

“I suppose we must have something of the 
sort, but not like these, or I surely should have 
noticed them,” he replied, as he studied the cards. 
The subjects were various—a spray of wild azalea ; 
a woodbine tangle with an elf balanced therein 
as in a swing; a lily with a sleeping fay in its 
cup; a curve of jasmine framing in a reach of 
pale sea and one tiny sail. Each and all bore 
the impress of the same delicate taste, and in ev- 
ery one—in the darkest leaf of the lily, beneath 
the shadow of the woodbine swing, and the crest 
of the breaking wave—appeared the same faint- 
ly traced E. M. Alex Dent studied them with 
an interest which made his neighbors smile ; then, 
recollecting himself, he pushed them aside, and 
the conversation shifted to other matters. 

It was not till the ices had come and gone that 
he ventured on the question which through all 
the progress of the dinner had been uppermost 
in his mind. 

“ By-the-way, what has become of the Edward 
Morrises. Miss Morris married long ago, I sup- 

e 9”? 

“The Edward Morrises. Let me think. It is 
so long a time since I heard anything about them.” 

“ Are they not in the city, then ?” 

“Oh no! Didn’t you know that? Mr. Morris 
lost all his money, and they went away. Where 
did they go? I heard at the time, but it is so 
long since.” 

“Mr. Morris! Why, they called him a million- 
aire. How could he lose all his money ?” 

“Oh! it was that horrid business of the— 
some railroad, I never can recollect such things, 
Atherton will tell you all about it. It made an 
immense disturbance at the time. And Robert 





Morris—the other brother, you know—was found 
to have forged an immense quantity of stock, or 
bonds, whichever it was, and ever so many people 
were ruined by it, or would have been had not 
Edward Morris sacrificed everything to buy up 
the forgeries, and save the family credit. But it 
took all he had to accomplish it. And after that 
they sold that lovely house of theirs, and went 
away to some little place—in New Jersey, I 
think ; or was it Connecticut ?—some little cheap 
place, anyway; and there they have been living 
ever since. I met Evelyn once at a dinner; it 
was about four years ago, I think. She was stay- 
ing in town for a few days, but I forget with 
whom. She was as handsome as ever. It does 
seem a thousand pities—doesn’t it ?—that such 
a pretty girl should be shut up in a poky country 
village where no one sees her.” 

“ And you are sure she has never married ?” 

“Oh no, certainly not. What chance is there 
for a girl to marry in a place like that?” 

“ New Jersey, or was it Connecticut?” thought 
Alex; but he noted a certain gleam of amused 
interrogation in his hostess’s bright eyes, and 
having no desire to arouse or sharpen any latent 
suspicions which might be in her mind, he dropped 
the subject. None the less was he mindful to 
slip into his pocket, when they rose from table, 
the silken trifle which might prove a clew to lead 
him to the hope relinquished so long ago. Evelyn 
Morris unmarried! He could hardly credit the 
tidings. 

That she would, must marry some man her 
equal in wealth and worldly position, become the 
mistress of a splendid home, and shine a star of 
constantly increasing magnitude in the social sky, 
had been a fixed part of his boyish creed. He 
believed it absolutely, and it had availed to keep 
him silent when his heart would fain have spoken. 

What had he to offer the brilliant girl at whose 
feet all the treasures of earth seemed laid? A 
pair of strong hands, a heart that loved her, such 
good or evil fortune as might chance to be his 
portion—that was all. He was very much in 
love, this young Alex Dent of ten years ago; but 
he was wise beyond the fervor of his years, and 
he had calmly reviewed the situation. Why 
should he speak? Why should he trouble this 
exquisite creature with what must prove only 
vain complaint, an empty appeal? As well ask 
some bright particular planet to come to earth 
and serve for illumination to a mud hovel as to 
ask her to share his uncertain fate. So he sailed 
away, no words spoken, and carrying with him 
the bitter conviction that good luck, if it came at 
all, would come too late for any hope of winning 
this one chief good which his heart craved. 

Good luck came in its own time. He stood 
again in New York, at thirty-one, a rich man, 
prospered beyond his wildest dreams, and hold- 
ing an assured position. He had liked many 
girls during the ten years of his absence, he had 
even been half in love with one or two; but the 
memory of Evelyn Morris had been a spell potent 
enough to prevent him overleaping the other half. 
He was free still—a freedom he had hardly re- 
jeiced in till this day, when in his incredulous 
ears rang the news that his early love was still 
unmarried, 

For two or three days after the Huntley dinner 
he went about like a manin dream. He inquired 
here, he inquired there. Everybody was ready 
enough with histories of the great forgery, but 
no one could tell him anything about the Edward 
Morrises or their whereabouts. The Robert Mor- 
rises were in Europe, living under a cloud, no one 
exactly knew where. By what seemed fatality 
all the families whom he recollected as intimate 
with the Morrises were abroad just then, or in 
Florida, or scattered by the changes which ten 
years had wrought. No one seemed to have 
cared to acquaint themselves with the movements 
of the ruined family, The little ripple caused by 
their departure soon subsided. People easily 
forget in the busy life of cities, and all this had 
happened nine years before. 

In despair, Alex Dent at last betook himself to 
the rooms of the Decorative Art Society, and pro- 
duced his dinner card. Could they tell him the 
name and address of the person who painted that ? 
He was anxious to—to order some others like it. 

“T will take your order, sir,” said the business- 
like young secretary. ‘‘ You will please give me 
your name and address.” 

But this was by no means what Alex wanted. 

“Thanks; but I should prefer to communicate 
directly with the artist.” Then seeing a surprised 
displeasure in the face suddenly turned upon him, 
he made haste to add, “The order will of course 
be given in the usual way, through the society, 
but it is indispensable that I should have a per- 
sonal interview with the designer.” 

The young secretary looked puzzled. She 
tapped her book with a pencil, and was silent for 
a moment, evidently balancing the proprieties. 
Then, as the door opened, she exclaimed, with 
sudden relief, “Oh, there’s Mrs. Curtis now; 
excuse me a moment, and I'll ask her,” and hur- 
ried across the room. 

Presently the new-comer walked straight up to 
Alex Dent. 

“Miss Dunn tells me that you are desirous of 
an interview with one of our correspondents on 
the subject of dinner cards,” she said. “ Per- 
sonal interviews are not usual in such commis- 
sions, nor are they at all needful—if the cards 
are really all that you wish to talk about;” and 
the lady flashed upon him a magnificent pair of 
Irish eyes, blue, with black lashes, and full of the 
peculiar fascination which sometimes accompa- 
nies the possession of short sight. “I can fur- 
nish you with a set of cards on silk painted by 
the same person, and exactly like these, but with 
different subjects, which we happen to have for 
sale at this moment. Will that answer your 
purpose ?”” 

There was a mingled archness and soft sweet- 
ness in the manner which was infinitely captiva- 
ting, and which won Alex to sudden confidence. 





“ No, that will not answer at all,” he said. “I 
don’t care specially. about the cards, but I am 
anxious to see the artist, and verify a suspicion 
I have that she is an old friend of mine.” 

He was amazed afterward when he remember- 
ed his own frankness of speech. The lady list- 
ened with an interest which seemed to divine a 
meaning beyond his words. 

“TI wiil be frank in my turn,” she said at last, 
her beautiful eyes full of the sympathy which a 
love tale, revealed or suspected, always excites in 
a true woman. “Evelyn Morris did paint those 
cards. She was a favorite of mine always, and 
when this society was started, I wrote urging her 
to turn her talent for painting to account through 
us, They are greatly reduced in circumstances, 
as you may have heard, and she was glad to take 
my advice. Their quiet life gives her plenty of 
leisure, and her things always sell, they are so 
choice and so exquisitely done.” 

“Indeed, I should think so. 
family live 2” 

“I think I may tell you, though they prefer to 
keep their retreat a secret from most people. It 
is at Neriton, a village in Southern New Jersey. 
It is an out-of-the-way place. You have to take 
three railroads to get there, and there is a long 
drive besides, I wish you might have time to go 
down and see them. They have few visitors, as you 
may suppose, and an old friend will be a treat.” 

“T shall certainly hope to do so.” 

“When you return,” continued Mrs. Curtis, 
“perhaps you will kindly come to see me, and 
tell me something about Evelyn, whom I have not 
seen for nearly two years, though we are contin- 
ually corresponding about dinner cards and the 
like.” 

“ A thousand thanks,” taking the card she of- 
fered him.. “ It will be a great pleasure to do so.” 

“You begin with the New Jersey Central, and 
change twice, but I can’t tell you where; you will 
have to learn that on the road,” went on his new 
friend. Then, with a glint of fun in her mobile 
face : “‘ Good-by, Mr. Dent; don’t lose vour way. 
Neriton, I have always heard, is a very hard place 
to reach, and an equally hard place to get away 
from.” 

So, indeed, Alex found it. A long day of slow, 
jolting railway travel, with continual stops and 
frequent changes, ending with a drive of miles 
over sandy roads, brought him to Neriton; and 
once there, he was in no hurry to come away. 
Evelyn Morris at twenty-nine was no whit less 
charming in his eyes than in the early bloom of 
nineteen. Nay, time had lent a further charm, a 
soft courage, a ripened gentleness, and amid the 
simple refinement of her surroundings her beau- 
ty beamed with added lustre. Alex gazed at her 
with a wonderment which he could hardly con- 
ceal. By what inconceivable good fortune had 
this lovely creature remained till twenty-nine un- 
married? It could not be for lack of suitors. 
Even if, like the poet's star, “ confined in a tomb,” 
some eye, he was sure, must detect and covet the 
treasure. What happy chance had saved her for 
him—and was it for him? That was a question 
which he longed to ask, but dared not yet. 

In a single week all the friendly relations of old 
times seemed restored. Alex secured a lodging 
in the village, and spent as many hours a day as 
he dared in the society of his love. Always the 
same gentle welcome met him as he sat by Eve- 
lyn’s side, and she wrought at her dainty handi- 
crafts; their talk bridged the long interval of 
separation, and the old-time sense of intimacy re- 
vived, blent with a new fascination as each recog- 
nized in the other the qualities which ten years 
had matured and unfolded. Day by day Alex’s 
hopes strengthened, but with the misgivings of a 
true lover he delayed, loath to break the blessed 
peace and certainty of the moment by a rash or 
premature word. At last he spoke, taking the 
dinner card for his text. 

“You see,” he ended, “this was my clew. It 
helped me to find you. And now that I have 
found, I will not believe that I ever must lose you 
again. I have loved you for ten years, without 
daring to hope that I should ever have the chance 
to speak my love. Now, Evelyn dearest, tell me 
my fate.” 

She did not answer in words, but she put her 
hand in his, and her eyes were full of happy tears. 
He drew his arm round the slender waist, and as 
he stooped for his first lover’s kiss, she murmur- 
ed, “ At last!” 

“ At last ?” he said, surprised. 

“ At last,” she repeated. “Oh, dear Alex, fool- 
ish Alex, did you never guess that when you went 
away so long ago, you carried my heart with you ?” 
Then, while he stood amazed, “A woman can not 
speak,” she continued ; “ though her heart break, 
she may not show what she feels. When we 
parted that day, I felt that I must wait till you 
came back to me,and I have waited, though I 
dared not hope that you would come. I waited, 
because I could do no less than wait—and you 
have come.” 

“ Are you in earnest? Oh, what a blind fool I 
have been!” groaned Alex. “I could have come 
back five years sooner had I dared to hope. Eve- 
lyn, we have lost five years of happiness.” 

“Dearest, why talk of that? You are here 
now, and we are still young enough to be happy 
for a long time together, if God lets us live our 
lives out. I am not old or wrinkled yet, and I 
see no gray hairs in that beard of yours,” raising 
her happy eyes to his face. 

“O blessed little scrap of silk!” exclaimed 
Alex, apostrophizing the dinner card as it lay on 
the table, “where should I be now except for 
your help? How much I have to thank you for! 
‘No cards,’ indeed! Evelyn, when we have our 
wedding, we will -have hundreds, thousands of 
cards. We will send them flying all over the 
land, and advertise our happiness by whole reams 
of pasteboard, in honor of the fact that it is toa 
dinner card that we owe it that after ten years of 
mistake, we have found each other out, and are 
the happiest people in the world.” 
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Aprons.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tne black gros grain apron Fig. 1 is bordered 
at the bottom with satin Surah side-pleatings, 
whiah are edged with lace. The upper pleating 
is headed by a band of jetted lace two inches 
wide, beneath which, at each side seam, are set 





Fig. 4.—Satin pr Lyon 
AND Morré Dress, 
Front.—{ See Fig. 1.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 


loops and an end of narrow 
satin ribbon. 

The silk apron Fig. 2 is 
edged with Spanish lace 





four inches wide, headed by Fig. 1.—Brack Crorn Mantte. 
a border in colored silk Front.—[{See Fig. 2.] 
embroidery on black net, For description.see Supplement. 


and by narrow satin folds. 

Above this is a second fall of Spanish lace, set on under a silk 
ruching, which is fringed on the sides, and beaded with jet. The 
pointed pocket is faced with a fan-shaped pleating, and trimmed 
with lace, jet beads, and satin ribbon bows. . 


Basket with Bag. 

Tus small willow basket is 
covered at the top with a bag of 
ruby satin, which is powdered 
over with small embroidered 
sprays, the flowers of which are 
in pink and orange, and the 
leaves and stems in olive. The 
lower edge of the bag is joined 
to the inside of the basket near 
the top, and the upper edge is 
turned down two inches, the dou- 
ble material being run together 
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Casumenk axp Satin Dress. 
Back.—[For Front, see Fig. 4, 
Page 725.] 


For description see Supplement. 


twice to form a shirr, through 
which ruby silk cord is drawn; the 
ends of the cord are finished with 
tassels, and when the bag is closed 
are tied in loops-around the han- 
dle as shown-in the illustration. 
The border around the top of the 
basket is of olive tapestry wool in 
gimp crochet, the manner of work- 












Moré Dress.—Back. 
[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see 
Gros Grain Arron. Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Sarin pe Lyon ann 










Figs. 1 and 2.—C.totn anp Motré Jacket.—Back 
AND Front. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 33-43. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. NOVEMBER 12, 1881, 











ing which is shown by Fig. 3, on page 564, Ba- —, 
gar No. 36, Vol. XIII. One edge of the gimp 
is finished with two rounds in crochet, in the 
first of which every two loops are twisted and 
caught together with a single crochet; in the 
second one single crochet is worked between 
every two in the first round, and each two sin- 





Fig. 5.—C.orn Dress. 
Back.—[For Front, see 
Fig. 3.]—Cur Parrern, 
No. 3153: Basqur, Over- 
Skirt, anp Rounp Sxrev, 
20 CENTS EACH. 
For pattern, design, and de- 
fcription see Supplement, 
No. L, Figs. 1-13, 





4 6 Er a 
Fig. Seem tine MANTLE. gle crochet are separated 
ack.—{See Fig. 1.] tw in uicihiieeiisitae : 
by a picot consisting of five 
chain stitches and one sin- 
gle crochet on the first of 
them. On the outside edge of the gimp every nine loops are caught 
together and fastened to a strand of shaded red ball fringe. The 
handle is crossed with ruby silk cord, and ornamented on the ends 
with single balls of the shaded fringe. 


Girl’s Crochet Hood. 

See illustration on page 733. 
Tuts hood is worked with white 
zephyr wool, and edged with a 
lace border in pink zephyr. The 
white centre is worked in a va- 
riety of Afghan stitch, and is 
edged with scallops in double 
crochet. The hood is trimmed 
with bows of pink gros grain 
ribbon, and closed with a button 
and crochet loop. Fig. 23, Sup- 
plement, gives one-half the pat- 


For description see Supplement. 





















Fig. 2.—EnNGLIsH 
Homespun Cioru 
JACKET. 


For description see 
Supplement. 





Dress ror Girt From 12 To 17 
Years orp.—Back.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 2, Page Hote) Pat- 
TERN, No. 8154: Basque, 15 
Cents ; Trimmep Skirt, 20 Cents, 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. II., Figs. 14-22. 


tern for the hood, and from this two 
pieces must be worked, beginning at 
the middle in Afghan: stitch. This 
well-known stitch is worked in pattern 
rows of two rounds each, one for- 
ward, in which the stitches are taken 
up, and one back, in which they are 
worked off. The first and second 
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Yig. 3.—Ctora Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 5.] 
Cut Parrery, No. 3153: Basque, Over-Skirt, 
AnD Rounp Sxirt, 20 Cents EACH. 


For pattern, design, and description see Supple- 
‘ment, No. L., Figs. 1-18. Sirk Apron. 
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pattern rows are work- 
ed in ordinary Afghan 
stitch ; the variation in 
the following one and 
in every second one 
thereafter consists in 
taking up the stitches 


separated by 1 ch. on the 
middle ch. of the next 5, 3 
ch., 1 se, on the middle 
ch. of the following 5, 3 
ch.; repeat from *. 3d 
round.—1 se. on the 3d of 
the first 3 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 3 ch. * 4 
de., the middle 2 of which 
are separated by 1 ch. 
around the ch, between the 
middle de. of the next 4 in 
the preceding round, 3 ch., 
1 de, on the Ist of the fol- 
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OO ERY SRO % on the back instead of 
et Aptian " e on the front of the 
a Se ee work, The work must 


follow the outlines of 
the pattern, narrowing 
Fig. 1.—Insertion ror LINGERIE. when necessary, for 





which purpose 
two stitches are 
worked off to- 
gether in the 
second round of 
a pattern row, 
and only one 
stitch is taken 
up out of them 
in the first 
round of the 
following _ pat- 
ternrow. When 
both halves of 
the hood are finished, the foundation stitches are 
overscamed together for three-quarters the length 
from the front edge to the back, The scallops on 
the edge, including the slit, are then worked in the 
following manner: Ist round.—Alternately 1 se. 
(single crochet) on the following 3d st. (stitch) on 


lowing 3 ch., 1 de. on 
the 3d of the next 3 
ch., 3 ch.; repeat from 
*. 4thand 5th rounds. 
—Work as in the 
preceding round. 6th 
round.—l se. on the 3d 
of the first 3 ch. in the 
preceding round, 3 ch., 
* 6 de., the middle 2 
of which are separated 
by 1 p. (picot, consist- 
ing of 3 ch. and 1 sl, 
on the first of them) 
around the next single 
ch , 3 ch., 1 se. between 
the next 2 single de., 3 ch.; repeat from *. Edge the 
front of the hood with the Ist, 3d, and 6th of the rounds 
just described, and then work the wide lace that is turned 
backward on a separate foundation of the requisite length, 


Fevr Har. 


Bonnet ror Girt From 9 To 11 
YEARS OLD, 


WOW 


qn iw 


BAS ape q 
: SOS iE 





_ . 


Vetvet anp Satin pe Lyon Basque. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL., Figs. 44-53. 


the edge and 3 ch. (chain stitch); |] for which work alternately 3 ch. 
at the end of the round 1 sl. (slip | and 1 p. On this foundation work 
stitch) on the first sc. 2d round. | the 6 rounds previously described, 
—2 sl. on the next 2 st. in the pre- | passing over 1 p. with each ch, 
ceding round, * 2 ch., 5 de. (dou- | scallop in the 1st round, and work- 
ble crochet) on the middle ch. of | ing each se. on the middle ch. of 3. 
the following 3, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the | Pleat the hood as indicated on the 
middle ch, of the next 3; repeat | pattern, sewing together on the 











‘al 


Girt’s Crocnet Hoop. “ 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IIL, Fig. 23. - : Way : Ss seek Crocnet Hoop. 






















from *. Work the lace in 
pink zephyr wool around the 
back of the hood and the slit 
first, turning the white scal- 
lops down on the right side. 
Ist round.—1 sec. on the first 
st. on the edge, then alternate- 
ly 5 ch. and 1 se. on the see- 
ond of the 2 st. passed in the 
preceding Istround. 2d round. 
—1 sc. on the first st. in the 
preceding round, 3 ch., * 4 
de., the middle 2 of which are 


wrong side the lines marked 
with corresponding letters, set 
the wide lace around the front 
edge, and sew down the pleats in 
the back on a piece of white rib- 
bon set on the wrong side, which 
is long enough to fit the neck 
and reach to the button and loop 
on the front. Finally, trim the 
hood with ribbon bows as shown 
by the illustration. 

















Fig. 2.—Curr ror Cotnar, Fic. 1 
Fig. 2.—Venetian Lace 


For description see Supplement. 
Curr.—jSee lig. 1.] 


= = a= 
= — 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 12 ro 17 Years o1p.—Fronr, Fig. 3.—Dress ror Gir 
: 4 rroM 7 To 9 YEARS OLD, [For Back, see Page 732.|—Cur Parrern, No. 3154; rzom 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. Fig. 1.—Scran anp Lace Ficuv- 
Fig. 1.—Venetian Lace Ficnav- For description see Basque, 15 Cents; Trimmep Skirt, 20 Cents. For description see Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] Supplement, 


For patiern and description see Supplement, No, II, Figs. 14-22, Supplement. For description see Supplement, 
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PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. ENpEMANn’s professional endorsement below ; 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881, 
Mr. Joun Perate, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious 
to health. The mass is homogeneous, and ap- 
pears to be a natural silicate reduced to an im- 
palpably fine powder. A box of the same Face 
Powder, bought at a New York Druggist’s, was 
found, on examination, to be identical with the 
material sent by you. Respectfuily yours, Dr. H. 
Enpemann, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 
83 Nassau Street.—[ Adv. } 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For loss of appetite, sleeplessness, etc. Pamphlet 
free. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, ; 
{Adv.]} 





BABY’S PETITION. 
Life is restless, days are fleeting, 
Children bloom, but die in teething; 
Warning take all friends and mothers, 
Watch the precious girls and brothers ; 
Read the home life of Victoria, 
Children nine, all had Castoria; 
No sleepless nights, by baby squalling, 
Like larks they rise in early morning.—[{Adv.} 





Ir you want a Face Lotion which you can use 
all your life without injury, use Riker’s Cream 
of Roses. Approved by the medical profession. 
Sold everywhere at 25 cents.—[ Com.] 





A SOFT AND ) BEAUTIFUL SKIN. 


By using Pozzoni’s Medicated Complexion Powder. Rec- 
ommended by all who try it. Druggists sell it.—{Adv.} 








AD >VERTI SEMEN’. 





6 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dyspe tics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, digestible food. Sold 
ouly in cans, by all Grocers. 

Rovat. Baxine Powper Co., New York. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A manetive and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
wre by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
— de 1* C am 
a Faculté de Pa 


as a Rambutean, Paria 
Sold by all Chemists 
= Druggists. 
75 cents t the ORs Fe: 


BALLS HEALTH} PRESERVING 


Something Entirely New. 
By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 
Recommended by our best 
physicians as not injurions to 
health. For sale by Chicago 
Corset Co..67 Washington St., 
Chicago, lll. Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag'ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pcs.. Ra? 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 7.00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pea... 8.50 
Rich Decorated French China Tea Sets, 44 pes. . = 00 
Chamber Seta, 11 pieces, $4 00; white........... 8.25 
White English Porcelain Dinner — 100 pieces, 14.00 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz............ 8.00 

ALSO, ALL HOUSEFU NISHING GOODS. 
Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 
C.L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C. -0. -D. or P. 0. Money Order. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
64 West 14th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
orative purposes, Send for Catalogue. 


—Send 6c. and receive beautiful | Japanese 
| 2 Ng oe ttn A.L.D EY & 
* CO., Importers oxy A eeod for 


Price-List. Agents wanted. eo and St ton St., N. ¥. 





oR 











EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the —_. of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of weil-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of ‘such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease, Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame,.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3g and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

_ Also, Epps’ 8 Chocolate Essence for afternoon use, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agreeable alike to 
invalids and persons in health. 
To the sick it yields a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible. As a dict for 
children it is invaluable. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 








TRADE MARK. 


THE FIRST 


Japanese Mf’ and Trading Co, 


865 BROADWAY, New York, 
IMPORTERS OF 
JAPANESE GOODS. 


Greatest assortment of 
NOVELTIES 
FOR HOUSE DECORATION AND 


FALL TRADE. 


A CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION, 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


P “WAVE.” 


} The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
[air the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair wil] not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
«. "THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th ‘Street. 


HealthUndergarmens for Laces &Children 


eieein te in Ye" waa chy al 
weights, of Merino and Cash- 
mere. Chemilettes, Emancipa- 
tion, Dress Reform and Com- 
fort Waist. Corded Waistsa spe- 
cialty. Illustrated Pamphlet of 
latest improvement in Hygi- 
enic Undergarments. Braces 
& Abdominal Supporters free. 
MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 6 E. 14th St., N. Y. City. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 
856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 


Catalogue. 55 Established 1857. 
D'EFFIAT RENARD 



























riers owen 
THE BELL pecelpie: co., 
New York. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only ea aes | 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without CLAN Wer ob the Skin. Ladies 


may address Mme. JU 0. 48 East 20th St., 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular. address 
iss MARY HUNTINGDON 

P.O, Box 1654, New York, 











SOMETHING NEW: 


“MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE" 


FRONT PIECE, 
THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


It fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both young and old. 
Being made of naturally wavy hair, t! cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the head will deceive 
the eye of the closest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 

Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the Mepient blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beantifying Parlors, now open. 

A full assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
on ee 

Bae Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
NO AGENTS.» 











J 
NEEDLES. 


We leave to ikauiiaia your attention to these Nee- 
dies, which are manufactured from purest Steel, 
by the most skilful artisans of Redditch, England. 
We claim for them the following advanta = 

1st. Every Needle is carefully inspected 

2d. The eye is gold burnished, oval poe and 
large enough to be easily threaded by young or old 
persons, 

3d. The finishing of the Needle is so well exe- 
cuted that cutting and chafing is impossible. 

4th. On each side of the eye a groove is formed 
to receive the thread, thus preventing a large 
amount of friction. 

We commend the Needle to those who wish a 
perfect article at a fair price. 


HOWARD BROS. & READ, Sole Agents. 


LADIES STOP NEURALGIA 


By wearing Smith’s Patent Per- 
Sorated Buckskin Undergarments. 
Fs are a Great Preserver of 
Health, a preventive and cure for 
Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Nen- 
ralgia, Pneumonia, and many ills 
caused by colds. Soft as velvet, 
they are desirable for aged per- 
sons and those troubled with 
Weak Lungs, as they repel cold 
and retain a uniform warmth of 
the body. Recommended by the 
Medical Faculty, and awarde ‘American Institute Med- 
al for twelve consecutive —, Descriptive circulars 
free to any address. D.C. Hall & Co., 

86 Leonard Street, N. Y. 























PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Workmanship, and t Durahilty. 


WILLIAM KNABE 
3. 204 and 206 West Baltimore beet, Baltimore. 
No ‘112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beanty of the 

teeth with 

and then, when the hair is sil? 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical preparation and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Kepulsive Breath, 

arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 

It removes discolorations, imparta a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 


HOPE*:.DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
re. s in refeation but invisible to others. 
on and even wh Ts Shand dis- 

tinetiy. refer to those using Send for 
ave Y~-*4 with testimonials. Address, 

1 zk PECK & CO., 8568 Broadway, New York. 


A NEW EMBROIDERY 27 een eines oe eos 
for $1. Ly cts. for sample of work. Agents wanted. 
Address HATTIE B, E ELLIS, North Sandwich, Mass, 




















Now is the Time to Subscribe, 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 





Tue name of Harper’s Youne Peorie is now 


A HOUSEHOLD WORD 


in many thousands of homes throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. The efforts of the publish- 
ers have been directed to sustaining the pure, 
elevating, and entertaining character of the pa- 
per, which has won for it the reputation of being 


“The Best Periodical for Juvenile Readers.” 


The rapid—perhaps unprecedented—growth in 
its circulation within the past twelve months 
proves that its conductors have correctly appre- 
ciated the requirements of the class of readers for 
whom it is designed. Public and private teach- 
ers in every part of the country have hailed it as 


A Powerful Ally of the Schools 


in the great work of Education, and in many in- 
stances have borne practical testimony to its 
merits by putting it into the hands of their pu- 
pils to be used in the schools as a regular text- 
book—a distinction rarely enjoyed by a period- 
ical publication. Its value as a means of 


Developing the Intelligence of the Young 


has recently received the highest possible recog- 
nition, the managers of the Caavrauqua Youn@ 
Prorte’s Reaping Union having included Har- 
per’s Young People among the works which the 
members of the Union are required to read. 

Encouraged by their magnificent success, the 
conductors of Harper’s Young Porte will en- 
deavor to make the third volume superior, if pos- 
sible, to either of the preceding volumes. The 
publishers have already secured serial stories by 
favorite authors—among others a new tale by 
James Orts, entitled “Mr. Stubbs’s Brother,” 
through which readers will renew their acquaint- 
ance with persons to whom they were introduced 
by “Toby Tyler.” They have also «ranged for 
several series of instructive articles upon 


Scientific, Historical, and Artistic Subjects, 
in which 
PENS TRAINED TO WRITE FOR THE YOUNG 
will present such topics, with the aid of effective 
illustrations, in the most charming and profita- 
ble manner, Exquisite 


Woodcnts of Celebrated Paintings, 


on subjects which appeal to the imagination of 
the young, will be given in the paper, and will 
serve to create and cultivate in its readers 

A CORRECT TASTE FOR PICTORIAL ART. 


Special attention will be devoted to descriptive 
sketches, with 


PORTRAITS, 


of persons connected with current affairs inter- 
esting to young people—a feature which added 
greatly to the attractiveness of several numbers 
of the second volume. The love of amusement, 
which is inseparable from youth, will be further 
ministered to by explanations of old-established 


SPORTS AND GAMES, 


and by suggestions of new methods of enjoyment 
in the field and at the fireside, 


Bright Short Stories, Sparkling Poems 
and Rhymes, Fascinating Puzzles, 
and Beautiful Illustrations, 


drawn and engraved by the best artists, will, as 
heretofore, appear weekly in its pages. 


“THE POST-OFFICE BOX,” 


into which little hands have dropped their mis- 
sives in such numbers that it has been found 
necessary to enlarge it, and through which sub- 
scribers have obtained charming glimpses of the 


Domestic Life and Surroundings of Children 


in every clime, will continue to be at the service 
of those of its readers who, for the purpose of 
eliciting or imparting information, or of effecting 
exchanges of articles of youthful interest, may 
desire to communicate with the 


BOYS AND GIRLS, in EVERY QUARTER 
OF THE GLOBE, 


whose eyes scan eagerly from week to week the 
columns of that favorite sympathetic and hu- 
manizing department. 

The Bound Volume for 1881 has been gotten 
up in the most attractive manner—the cover 
being embellished with a tasteful and appro- 
priate design. It will be one of the most hand- 
some, entertaining, and useful books for boys 
and girls published for the Tens holidays, 
and will receive 


A CORDIAL WELCOME IN EVERY HOME 
into which it may find its way. 


TERMS. 

Four Cents a Number. Sinoie Sossoriprions, one 
year, $1 50 each; Five ees Se year, #7— 
— in advance: postage free. S riptions will 

commenced with the Number current on receipt 
of order, unless subscribers otherwise direct. 

The Third Volume will begin with No. 105, to be 
issued November 1, 1881. Subscriptions sheuld be 
sent in before that date, if possible. 

Bound Volume for 1881, containing Nos, 58-104, in- 
clusive, $8, posta prepaid. Cover, 35 ceuts—post- 

age 18 cents additional. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Ofice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS. 





Frasxiin Sqvaux, New Yoru, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





EMMY & 


Grand, Allen, au Orchard Sts. 
Black Satin Merveilleux, 


AT $1 15, $1 25, $1 35, $145. BEAUTIFUL GOODS, 
GENERALLY at $1 75 and $2..... ‘SI, 25 


Striped Satins par Moire Silks 


in great variety, 


At 75c., 99¢c., to $3. 


OSTRICH FEATHERS, 
650 CARTONS FINEST QUALITIES OSTRICH 
PLUMES, SHADED AND BLACKS, AT §1 10, $1 50, 
$2 50, $3 50, $4 50, UP. 


85 PIECES COLORED SATIN DS) 
LYON; Also BLACKS, SELLING > 


OSTRICH TIPS (A GOOD BLACK), 85c. 
PLUMAGE, BREASTS, SIDE FANCIES, GREBE 
BREASTS, HEADS, AND BIRDS. 


VELVETS AND FLUSHES. © 


SILK VELVETS, COLORS and BLACK, 65c., 
$1, $1 25, UP. 





250 PIECES MORE. 
BLACKS, COLORS, AND VARIOUS STYLES 
PLUSHES, AT $1 50, $1 75, $2, $2 25, $2.50, UP. 





SEAL-SKIN PLUSHES, 
56 INCHES WIDE, VARIOUS COLORS, $16 50 PER 
YARD; SELLING FROM $20 to $25 ELSEWHERE. 


Orders by Mail receive Special Attention, 
EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 Grand St. 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
59, 61, 63 Orchard St. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


LATE 


JOHNSON BROS, & CO. 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH — near 5TH AVE. 








INVITES THE ATTENTION of HIS CUSTOMERS 
AND THE PUBLIC TO HIS STOCKS OF 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS, 


RICH FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 
FELT, BEAVER, PLUSH, and VELVET 
HATS AND BONNETS, 
RIBBONS, SATINS, VELVETS, AND 
FANCY PLUSHES, 

LACES AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, KID GLOVES, 
FANCY GOODS, &c., &c., 

AMONG WHICH WILL BE FOUND THE VERY 
LATEST NOVELTIES FOR FALL WEAR, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


52 RUE DU FAUBOURG | NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., 
POISSONNIERE, PARIS, NEAR 5TH AVE, 








For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM SS “* tone 


SKIRT: SUPPORTER, 
t= IS NOT EXCELLED. .21 
Recentimprovementsadd much 
to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
gsale by all iceading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY, HARMON &CO., 
NEW MAVEN, OONN, 


JONES’ — 
Illustrated Quarterly Bazar 


NOW READY. 
15 CENTS PER NUMBER. 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


INTERESTING STORIES by Prominent Writers. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, Illustrated. 
HOME DECORATION, Illustrated. 
FASHION ARTICL ES, COOKING RECIPES, &c. 
Send in subse riptions early for Fall issue. 

Liberal inducements to clubs. 


Jones’ Illustrated Quarterly Bazar, 
0. JONES, Publisher, 175 Eighth Ave., New York. 











STERN BROTHERS, 
LEADING DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT, 


AND 


Sole Retailers for New York City of the Genuine 








Kid, Three Buttons 
“ Four - 
“ Si x “ 





All leading colors. 









OUR FALL CATALOGUE, Extensively Illustrated, and containing a full description of our 34 de- 
partments, is now ready, and will be mailed upon application. 


32, 34, and 36 West 23d Street, 





“ Six “ 
Sent on receipt of price and postage to all parts of the country. 


New York. 





Established 1840. 
JONES. 


FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, 
WRAPS, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC. 
NEWEST STYLES. 











Out-of-town residents are specially invited to give 
their attention to our new designs. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON. 
Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 


and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained. 





SILKS AND SATINS. 
| DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS.5~ 


A_SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
ovo BOYS’ SUITS. 


O FANCY Goops. 
oO Unpenwear, 


Hig ° ie 
LINENS. 9 O_LACES. 





Eighth Avenue, corner > Memetoasiiih St, 
New York pene | 
_—_—— se 





x 
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a 
U 


. 
"0, J ONES 

SHOES. a _OGer. ERY. 

Urmowerasy. 1. OCROCKERY. 

FURNITURE. me} oO GLASSWARE. 


4 
=) 
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Cc ‘ARPET ETS, RUGS, &o. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


A_Q REFRIGERATORS. 
\VHOU SEFURN’G Goobs. 
35 Distinct Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


JONE JONES 


Sth pean 
cor. 19th St. 


_NEW YORK. — 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


Plain and Fancy Plushes, Silks, Dress and 
ee Velvets, 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


Established 1833. 


WALTER BUHL & C0., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Mink Cloaks, Silk 
and Satin Fur-Lined Gar- 
ments, Gentlemen’s Fur 

Caps, Gloves, &e. 


Goods sent on approval to any 
. part of the U.S. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


BUHL & CO. 


ASTHMA 


Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 


is unequaled as a positive 
Alterative and Cure for 


Asthma and Dyspepsia, CURED 


and all their attendant evils. It does not merely 
eeued. temporary relief, but is a permanent cure. 
Mrs. B. F. Lee, of Belmore, O., says of it: “Zam 
surprised at the speedy effects of’ your remedy. Itis 
the first medicine in six years that has loosened my 
cough and made expectoration easy. I now sleep alt 
night without coughing.” If your druggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and testimonials to 


& 
way, New York. 




































Quickly y and 
Permanently 





























; and VIENNA GILT GOODS, 





Children’s Dresses of beau- 
tiful Fabrics and charming 
colors may be found at the 
establishment of 





JAMES McCREERY & CO. 

In excellence of manufac- 
ture they surpass by far the 
Paris-made garments, and 
possess a style that even 





foreign Dressmakers ac- 
knowledge to be unequaled. | 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and ILith St., 
New York. 





S. T. TA Y LOR, 


FRENCH FASHION JOURNALS AND PATTERNS, 
816 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


All our Imported Fashion Journals now 
* Revue de la Vode.” monthly, single copy, 35e. 
per year. ‘“‘ Le Bon-Ton,’ monthly, single copy, 60c. | 
#6 12 per year. ‘La Mode Elegante,” single copy, 50c. : | 
#6 12 per year. ‘‘ La Modiste Universelle” (for Milline ry 

only), single copy, 60c. ; $6 12 per year. Finest Fash- 
ion Journals published. | We are displaying our usual 
novelties in Fall and Winter Cloaks, Wraps, and Cos- 
tumes. Our patterns this season are of superior excel- 






re ac 
$3 62 | 





lence, having been selected personally by the proprietor 
of this house in Paris. 


S. T. TAYLOR’S SYSTEM OF DRESS CUTTING. 
** Established 1848. 









iis 





The only system that is not a chart. 
actual measurement. The same as used by the best 
tailors. Insures a perfect fit for every figure without 
alteration. The only rule by which diagrams are is- 
sued to suit the changes in fashion. New diagram 
of “ French Ulster,” just published in November Num- 
ber of “ La Mode Elegante,” price 0c. Agents wanted 
in every town and city. Send for Illustrated Circular 
and * ‘Treatie on Dressmaking” free. 


A system of 





Special Bal galls 


FANS (Silk and Feather), OPERA GLASSES, WRIT- | 
ING DESKS, JEWEL BOXES, PORTEMONNAIES, 
DRESSING CASES (from $1.50 to $30), GLOVE and 


HANDKERCHIEF SETS, ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, 


We intend to close out our Entire Stock, and 
will sell these goods without regard to cost. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO, 


3 Union Square, New York. 
Garfield. A complete, faithful his- | 


GARFIELD tory from cradle to grave, by the | 


eminent biographer, Col. Conwell, Books all ready } 
for delivery. An elegantly illustrated volume. En- 
dorsed edition. Liberal terms. Agents take orders 
for from 20 to 50 copies daily. Outsells any other 
book ten to one. Agents never made money so fast. 
The book sells itself. Experience not necessary. Fail- 
ure unknown, All make immense profits. Private 
terms free. Gsorcx Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








Age wanted for L ite of P resident | 


KEYES, 


BLACK CASHMERES. 


We shall offer this week special inducements in 
BLACK CASHMERES, splendid quality, 


46 INCHES WIDE, 


At 49c. per yard; this Cashmere is well worth 65c. 
Also, we shail offer a large stock of SILKS bought 
lust week at auction. 
GOOD QUALITY 
SATIN DE LYON, 
At $1.10 and $1.50; worth $1.50 and $2.00. 


Full line of DRESS GOODS, PLAIDS, NOVELTIES, 
VELVETS, and PLUSHES. Samples sent, 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th and 28th Streets. 





BLACK CASHMERES. 


85 Picces Fine FRENCH BLACK CASHMERES, 
46 INCHES WIDE, and EXTRA HEAVY, per 
yard, USUALLY SOLD at #1 

30 Pieces BLACK FRENCH CASHMERES, FINER 
QUALITY, both BLUE BLACK and JET BLACK, 
at $1 per yard; WORTH $1 25. 


A uae BARGAIN IN 
DRESS GOODS. 


100 PIECES ZAMORA CREPE CLOTH, FULL 48 

INCHES WIDE, IN ALL THE NEW COLORS, 
AT $1 PER YARD. 

THESE GOODS WERE MANUFACTURED EX- 
PRESSLY FOR FINE LONDON TRADE, AND AS 
WE HAVE SECURED THE ENTIRE IMPORTA- 
TION, THEY c ANNOT BE FOUND ELSEWHERE 
IN THIS CI 

THEY ARE VERY DESIRABLE MATERIAL 
FOR EITHER HOME OR STREET DRESSSS, AND 
EXTRA GOOD VALUE AT THE PRICE. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


at 75c 





| 48 East 14th St., 845 & 847 Broad way, N.Y. 


*" MOTHER HUBBARD 


CLOAKS are unequalled 
for quality of work, style, 
&c. Everything for 

dren’s wear a specialty 







fit, 
chil- 
ine 
cluding a great variety of 
MISSES’ and CHIL- 
DREN’S SUITS and 
CLOAKS. BOYS 
SCLO THING for all ages 
up to 16 years. BABIES? 
OUTFITS. Exclusive 
Styles—Lowest Prices, Spe- 
cial attention to orders by 
mail. Catalogues free. 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAR, 


BEST & CO., 
315 Sixth Ave., bet. 19th and 20th Sts., New York. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Cloaks, Dolmans, Opera and Carriage Wraps. 


ee corner {9th St. 


DRES 
<a GS. 


We have imported for this season a very elegant as- 
sortment of Black Fringes, Passementerics, Buttons, 
and Ornaments. Rich novelties in Pearl Trimmings, 
and Colored Bead Passementeries and Fringes. 


Colored Fringes made to order to match samples, 
with Buttons to correspond. 


E, A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, New York. 


Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


RUG PATTERNS! 


stamp, E. 8. FROST & CO., 


LAGE MAKING?" 


ents Wanted. For 
¢ circul ars, address with 
Biddeford, Maine. 


"LLINSTRUCTION with 
SAMPLE & MATERIALS for PRA 
yvriesg procg os NE thre ce 

yb 


Tee 
t STAMPS 
V 18, Washington, NJ. 





can now grasp a fortune. Address 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., N. Y. 


“A Violet from Mother's Grave” & 49 other 


AGENTS 
2c popular Songs, words and musie entiré Me 
@i2c. PAT TEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., N 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


. One Year ...........-$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, Oue Year............. . 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year weebee - 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


HARPER'S pane eggeenl SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, ¢ taining works of Trave 
Bios graphy, History, and Fi om, at 
from 10 to 25 cenae per number, 
per’s Franklin Square Li brar » furnished 
gratuitously on application to less ne & Buorures, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 




















A DILEMMA. 


Station-Master. “ Now, then, look alive with those dogs! Where are you—” 
Overpriven Porter. “Be the powers, and what ’ll I do with them? Sure every wan o’ them has chewed 
up his ticket and shwallowed it, and niver a wan o’ them knows where he’s goin’ to.” 


wy 
"A CETLE. 

Tar many Chinamen employed in this country as 
servants, especially as cooks, are easily taught their 
duties, and are very imitative. Of this latter quality 
Mr. Joseph Hatton, in his To-day in America, tells the 
following amusing story. An American lady taught 
a Chinaman to cook; and she showed him how to 
make coffee for breakfast, clarifying the coffee with 
an egg. The first egg she broke was a bad one; so 
she threw it away, and went on with the next. She 
learned only three months afterward that her imita- 
tive cook regularly threw away the first egg, and 
only used the second. 

nintneiatlibedmeeangss 

“ Lay off your overcoat, or you won't feel it when 
you go out,” said the dandiord of a Western inn to 
a guest who was sitting by the fire. 

“That's what I'm afraid of,” returned the man. 
“The last time I was here I laid off my overcoat. 

I didn’t feel it when I went out, and I haven’t felt 
it since.” 

It was in the emoking-room of a Cunard steamer 
that a worthy Teuton was recently talking about 
weather predictions, 

*“ Look here,” said he, “I dell you vat itis. You 
petter don’t dake no shtock in dem weader bredic- 
tions. Dose beoble don’t know noding. Dey can’t 
tell no petter as I can.” 

“But, my dear sir,” said a person present, “‘ they 
foretold the storm which we have just encountered.” 

* Vell, dat ish zo,” replied the German, contem- 
platively; “but I dell you vat it is—dat shtorm 
vould have come yust de same if it had not been 
bredicted.” : 

A writer tells how Victor Hugo became the com- 
poser of the refrain of an operatic air, though never 
having been able to sing a note in tune nor play on 
any musical instrument. 3 

“That is simple enough,” said Hugo to the chief 
of the orchestra, who was in despair because he 
could not hit upon a refrain that suited him. Then 
llugo recited the lines, accenting them to a rongh 
melody, and thumping the time with his fist on the 
prompter’s table. 

“T gee! I see!” cried the leader, divining the air, 
and he at once noted it down. 


——_~.———_—_ 

“As you grow in your art,” said Gounod to a 
young poet, “ you will judge the great masters of 
the past as T now judge the great musicians of for- 
mer times. At your age I used to say, ‘I’; at twen- 
ty-five I said, ‘1 and Mozart’; at forty, ‘Mozart and I.’ | 
Now I say, ‘ Mozart.’” 











NOVEMBER 12, 1881, 








THE PRACTICAL TAILOR. ‘ 





Brown wanted a new frock-coat, 


said the latter, ‘‘ but for a frock-coat 
your figure is hardly—er— Can't 
wait to reduce it a bit, I suppose? 











A jury is a body of men organized to find out which 


“Strikes me your left shoulder is 
side has the smartest lawyer. 








: ** Ah, well—no matter. Now tell 
so he went to Jumps, who is what me, do you always stand as youare waist. Tickle you,do 1? Very sorry, 
they call a practical tailor. ‘ Yes,” - now, or more uprightly—thus? i 





} “ And arms too. Arms seldom the 
the hundredth part of an inch lower samelength. Just place themso,please. thought when the coat came 
than your right. Can’t be toocorrect. One really can’t be too correct.” home. 


“Must find exact position of the 


but must find the exact position—must 
correct. 





And that’s exactly what Brown 








aes CREE 
A young lady resembles ammunition, because the 
powder is needed before the ball. . 


cette 
Why is the money you are in the habit of giving to the 


y What sort of tune do we all enjoy most ?—For-tune, 
poor like a new-born babe ?—Because it’s precious little. 


made up of bank-notes, 














FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. ¢ 


“ Bands of music will be in vogue at dinner parties, but placed so far off as not to interfere with the conversa- 
tion.” The back fence is suggested, as any one in the rear, having a dinner party at the same time, would be willing 
to share the expense with the party in front. Economical idea this. 


A German complaining of the overshadowing influ- | A Western stump-orator in the course of one of his 
ence of militarism, said: “See the effect on our chil- | speeches remarked : “Gentlemen, if the Parsy-fix Ocean 
dren ; if we have handsome, well-made | wor an-inkstand, and the hull clouded canopy of hea- 

boys, they join the military; if girls, | ven and the level ground of our yearth wor a sheet of 




































{ the military join them.” paper, I couldn't begin to write my love of the country 


onto it.” ; 


A Wwe Srurre or Usrrutness—The world. 
—>——_ 


MEN or tue Time—Watchmakers. 


5 a ea 
It is useless for physicians to argue : 
against short-sleeved dresses. The Fogg says he never understood the true significance 
Constitution of the United States says: | of the term “ breadstuffs” till after he exchanged his 
“The right to bear arms shall not be | mother’s cooking for the cooking of Mrs. Fogg. He 
interfered with.” says her bread’s tough enough to satisfy an ostrich, 
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A STARTLING SITUATION. 


Younc Lapy (suddenly starting). “My goodness!” 
Younc GrentLeMan (/ate stayer). “‘ What's the matter?” : : 
Younc Lavy (glancing at the clock). “ Nothing; I thought I heard the milkman.” 





It was Sunday, and it was raining very heavily in a 


| ine Northern sea-port city. The docks of the place 


busted a little church, or Bethel, which hoisted the 
Union-jack every Sunday morning, in token that 
services would be held there chiefly for sailors. 
The clergyman who officiated weekly at the Bethel 
happened to be rather Jater than usual, owing to the 
difficulty he had in getting a cab, the rain having 
caused those vehicles to be in great demand. He 
arrived, however, a few minutes before eleven, and 
hurriedly bidding the driver to wait for him till serv- 
ice should be over, he entered the sacred edifice— 
to find himself alone there. The clergyman was a 
zealous man, 80 he resolved to wait a quarter of an 
hour, on the chance of some waif turning up. His 
patience was not unrewarded, for after the lapse of 
a few minutes, one very wet man came in slowly, 
and seated himself, with some hesitation, on one of 
the back benches. The clergyman was a conscien- 
tious map, and he resolved that, had he but one sol- 
itary unit instead of a congregation, he would per- 
form the service to the end for that person’s benefit. 
At the end of the liturgy, touched probably by the 
patient endurance of his auditor, he condescended 
to address him persoually, telling him that since 
the inclemency of the weather had prevented the 
usual attendance at the church, he would forego 
the sermon he had prepared, and would content 
himself with “a few remarks.” This, however, his 
hearer begged him not to do, and expressed a great 
desire to hear the sermon. So, pleased with this 
evidence of intelligence among the lower orders, 
and gratified by the effect his eloquence was pro- 
ducing, he complied. The text duly chosen blos- 
somed into firstly, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, and 
lastly; “‘ in conclusion” was followed by “ one word 
more,” and still that unit sat on undismayed. After 
it was all over, the preacher, who was very short- 
sighted, came down and shook hands with him, 
thanking him warmly for his attention, his gratifi- 
cation being somewhat diminished when he discov- 
ered the enraptured listener to be his cabman, the 
sum total of whose “ half a crown an hour for wait- 
ing” had been materially augmented by the length 
of the worthy divine’s discourse. 


BRE SEL RE 
A farmer, on being asked to write a testimonial 
for a patent clothes-wringer, produced the follow- 
ing: “I bought your clothes-wringer, and am hugely 
pleased with it. I bought a jag of wood which proved 
too green and unfit to burn; I ran the whole load 
through your wringer, and have used the wood for 
kindling ever since.” 


avieiesisiitiiatmaie 
A young clergyman in Iewa recently married a cou- 
ple in the following brief manner: 
“Do you want one another ?” 
Both replied “ Yes.” 
*“ Well, then, have one another.” 
unienttidhedifiiienttiass 


The esthetes are daily gaining strength and assur- 
ance. They now speak of hash as “a mosaic.” 


SOIT A EE 
Tur Eprronr’s “ Sreas. Pen”—Scissors. 


FES HOTTER 

When Artemus Ward first lectured in London his 
jokes fell flat, and, seeing how it was, he concluded 
his discourse to the effect that the audience on going 
out would be handed tickets to Constantinople and 
return. “In that city,” went on Aftemus, “I propose 
to repeat my lecture this day two weeks, To each 
ticket is attached a coupon that will admit the bearer 
tothe hall, I desire your attendance that I may shed 
light upon such of my remarke‘as have evidently given 
= pain, which I thank you for having borne in si- 
ence.” 

“What docs the man mean ?” asked John Bull. “Go 
to Constantinople to hear him drawl through this mass 
of stuff again !. -We don’t do it.” 

When they reached the door, and no one was there 
with the tickets, it slowly dawned upon them that 
Ward was langhing at them. 


——_~.—___—— 
“Smith,” said Brown, “ there’s a fortune in that 
mine.” 
“TI know,” returned Smith; ‘I’ve put my fortune 
in it.” 


’ 





POOR LITTLE CHAP. 


Littie Tipxins. “I suppose, old fellow, you have 

a good many wrecks down here ?” 
Lp Sat. “ Lor’ bless yer, sir, yes; an’ a many 
of ’em comes down lookin’ a deal wusser than you, 
an’ arter a few weeks goes back quite ’ardy like.” 








